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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 
A remarkable demonstration of the power of 
A NEWSPAPER organization has been made by the druggists 
RETRACTION. of Chicago in compelling a local newspaper 
to make amends for the publication of a car- 
toon which was regarded as defamatory and insulting. The 
cartoon is reproduced elsewhere and requires no elaboration on 
our part. We have not space for the reproduction of the second 





cartoon, which was printed as an apology for the first, but in 
it the artist succeeds in portraying some of the trying experi- 
ences of the druggist in meeting the exacting demands of cus- 
tomers. An entire page is occupied with reading matter, in 
which the impositions practiced on the druggist are very fully 
set forth. The exactions of the stamp customer and of direc- 
tory and telephone patrons are told in anecdote and illustration 
under a title extending the entire width of the page and read- 
ing: What Would You Do Without the Druggist? The Chi- 
cago Retail Druggists’ Association continues to give evidence 
of its active usefulness to the trade which it so ably represents 
and offers a splendid example for other associations similarly 
situated. 





The decision handed down by Judge Macfarlane, 
* SrarTLING of Pittsburgh, in the case of the Dr. Miles Medical 
Decision. Company vs. the May Drug Company of Pitts- 
burgh is nothing short of startling, and it does 
not seem possible that the verdict will be sustained by the 
higher courts. The plaintiff sought to restrain the defendant 
from selling the Miles remedies at cut prices, it being asserted 
that the party from whom the May Drug Company had obtained 
its supplies had violated its contract. In defense it was urged 
that the contract was in restraint of trade. This latter con- 
tention was brushed aside by the judge, who refused relief to 
the plaintiff for other reasons, giving utterance to the dictum 
that the plaintiff had no standing in a court of equity because 
the business of the plaintiff was “contrary to public policy,” 
inasmuch as the advertisements of the complaining firm con- 
tained false statements. This the judge deemed a bar to action 
on the plaintiff’s part. Judge Macfarlane added that “ the public 
health required protection against these preparations (‘patent 
medicines’) and that the vender of remedies of unknown ingre- 
dients, advertised and sold as remedies for disease, should not 
be aided by courts of equity.” The State of Pennsylvania has 
been noted in the past for the acumen of its lawyers, and the 
phrase “ it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer ” is a traditional 
compliment to the learning of the Quaker City jurists,.but a 
new apothegm will have to be invented to describe the magis- 
terial mind if decisions of the character of that handed down 
by Judge Macfarlane should become common. 





The Pure Food Bill. 

The Pure Food bill was reterred to the-Committee of the 
House on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on February 22 
and was reported out of the committee on March 7 with amend- 
ments and committed to the Committee of the Whole House. 
In its present form this bill embraces the main features of the 
Senate bill passed on February 21, and it seems probable that 
the measure will be enacted in substantially the form in which 
it now stands. 

The two essential features in which this measure differs 
from the Hepburn bill, passed in the previous session of Con- 
gress, are the amplification of the term “drug” and the re- 
quirement for specification under the heading of misbranding 
of alcohol, opium and cocaine and other “poisonous sub- 
stances ” on the label. 

The measure was discussed at some length in our issue of 
March 12, page 123. Those features of the law which affect 
the drug business were printed in the form in which the 
measure passed the Senate in our issue for February 26, on 
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page 105. None of these have been materially modified in the 
House measure. 
Section 5 of the bill in its present form declares 


that the term “drug” as used in this act shall include all 
medicines and preparations recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopeia or National Formulary for internal or external 
use and any substance or mixture of substances intended to be 
used for the cure, mitigation or prevention of disease of either 
man or other animals. 

In the measures which have been previously proposed the 
term “ drug” was specifically limited to medicines and prepara- 
tions recognized in the United States Pharmacopeia or Na- 
tional Formulary. Some four years ago, however, a small co- 
terie of men interested in proprietary goods appeared before 
the Senate and secured the addition of the blanket clause, ex- 
tending the term so as to include “ any substance or mixture of 
substances intended to be used for the cure, mitigation or pre- 
vention of disease of either man or animals.” 

It is a rather singular turn of fate that since the amplifica- 
tion of this particular clause in the act other clauses have been 
introduced which make the act quite as objectionable to pro- 
prietary medicine dealers as does this clause to the retail drug- 
gist. This amplification was made apparently so as to give 
the proprietor a weapon with which to castigate any one mar- 
keting imitations or substitutes and without any consideration 
of the infinite complications and annoyances to the retail trade 
which the enforcement of such a law might result in. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ Association has put itself 
on record several times as being opposed to this expanded defi- 
nition and, it is understood, will vigorously urge a change in 
this section. 

Section 7 states that the term “ misbranded ” shall be deemed 
to apply to 
all drugs the package or label of which shall bear any state- 
ment regarding the ingredients or substances contained in said 
article, which statement shall be false or misleading in any par- 
ticular and to any food or drug product which is falsely branded 
as to the State, Territory or country in which it is manufac- 
tured or produced. 

In the case of drugs it is also provided that they shall be 
deemed misbranded— 

First, if it be an imitation of or offered for sale under the 
name of another article. Second, if the contents of the original 
package shall have been removed, in whole or in part, and other 
contents shall have been placed in such package, or if it fail to 
bear a statement on the label of the quantity or proportion of 
any alcohol therein or of any opium, cocaine or other poisonous 
substances which may be contained therein. 

The representatives of the drug trade interests who are in 
Washington propose to substitute for the second clause the fol- 
lowing words: 

Second, if the contents of the original package shall have 
been removed, in whole or in part, and other contents shall have 
been placed in such package, or if it fail to bear a statement 
on the label of the quantity of alcohol therein, where such 
quantity is in excess of the amount shown to be necessary by 
the United States Pharmacopeia or the National Formulary as 
a solvent or preservative of the active constituents of the drugs 
contained therein and to prevent deterioration by freezing or 
fermentation; or if it fail to bear a statement on the label of 
the quantity of any opium, morphine, heroine, cocaine, alpha or 
beta eucaine or chloral hydrate contained therein; provided 
that the package contains more than 2 gr. of opium or more 
than 4% gr. of morphine, or more than 1-16 gr. of heroine, or 
more than 1-16 gr. of cocaine, or not more than 1-16 gr. of 
alpha or beta eucaine, or more than 8 gr. of chloral hydrate in 
1 fluid oz., or, if a solid preparation, in 1 avoirdupois oz. 

A serious objection which is raised to the second clause of 
Section 7 is that the presence of a relatively high proportion of 
alcohol is necessary to preserve any vegetable solution. For 
instance, no less than 15 per cent. of alcohol is required to satis- 
factorily preserve so simple a preparation as distilled extract 
of witch hazel. Hence the proposal on the part of the drug 
interests to modify this feature of the bill. 
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The specification in a general way of “ other poisonous sub- 
stance ’”’ is so vague that it would be impossible for any manu- 
facturer or dealer to be sure that he was complying with the 
law. No definition has yet been devised for the term “ poison- 
ous substance,” which is not open to some criticism and con- 
cerning which there is not some different opinion. So far as the 
members of the drug trade are concerned their efforts will be 
concentrated on the modification of these two particular clauses 
in the measure, and there seems to be a reasonable hope that 
these objectionable clauses will be modified so as not to work a 
hardship on the trade. 


THE INCREASING POPULARITY OF SODA WATER. 


In this issue we print a number of valuable contributions on 
the manufacture of soda fount&éin syrups, together with hints 
and suggestions for the serving of fountain beverages, which 
will repay perusal. 

The glittering paraphernalia which decorates the soda coun- 
ter has come to be regarded by the public as characteristic 
of the drug store as those more homely insignia of the craft, 
the mortar and pestle. From the metropolitan fountain of 
translucent onyx and glittering silver with its accompanying 
electric fans and beveled-edged mirrors, its white coated know- 
ing and natty attendants and its thousand and one glasses of 
soda a day to the humble “goose-neck,” which, on a lucky day. 
may be called upon perhaps a score of times, every soda foun- 
tain in an American drug store is there as the legitimate out- 
come of normal trade conditions and, if properly managed, 
serves a proper purpose. 

While it is true that there are a few pharmacies in which 
the soda fountain has never found a place and where its 
presence would perhaps work injury instead of benefit, the fact 
remains that in a majority of instances the introduction of the 
fountain has not detracted the slightest from the esteem in 
which the well conducted pharmacy is held by the more scien- 
tific and ethical physicians. When properly conducted the sale 
of soda water is not at all incompatible with the higher phar- 
macy, and if we read the signs of the times aright, the tendency 
is in the direction of a more general introduction of soda foun- 
tains of ornate and expensive design in those pharmacies from 
which they have been heretofore excluded. There is room, of 
course, in every large city for at least one ultra scientific phar- 
macy modeled somewhat on the German plan, but to make such 
an establishment a success requires a somewhat rare combinia 
tion of scientific ability and business acumen. 

It is difficult to give any reasonably accurate estimate of 
the amount of soda water sold in the United States, but it is 
certainly enormous and the consumption is growing with start- 
ling rapidity. In New York a dozen or more pharmacies dis- 
pense from 500 to 10,000 glasses of soda water a day during 
the hot season, and even in cold weather from two to six attend- 
ants are kept busy dispensing the many forms of temperance 
drinks which are sold over the soda counter under the generic 
name of fountain beverages. 

As a minor contribution to the subject it may be remarked 
that in figuring out the number of glasses of soda water sold at 
a downtown fountain in New York the gross number of glasses. 
about 8,000 daily, seemed so large in proportion to the number 
of draught arms on the fountain, that the suspicion arose that 
un error had been made. This suspicion was dissipated after a 
careful count of the number of glasses which one dispenser 
could hand out in a given period of time. The dispenser wis 
observed without his knowledge and it was found that he would 
frequently dispense the drinks at the rate of ten glasses 1 
minute. What the soda dispenser might be able to do when 
working against time it is difficult to say, but we are curious to 
know, and gladly offer a prize of $5 for the best authenticated 
record made by any soda water dispenser in the United States 
during the season of 1906. We should suggest that a record be 
kept and properly authenticated, of the largest number of 
glasses of soda water actually dispensed in 15 minutes, the win- 
ner of the prize to hold the championship. 









NEW PHARMACEUTICAL SOURCES OF OXYGEN.’ 
Try RICHARD VON ForeccGeEr, Ph. D. 

When we speak of oxygen in a medical sense we usually 
think of the gas compressed in cylinders as used for inhalation 
purposes. It is only of late that we have begun to hear of 
pharmaceutical preparations of oxygen in powder form, the 
characteristic feature of which is the liberation of active oxygen 
at the point of contact with moisture. We give little considera- 
tion to the oxidation processes occurring in various reactions, 
with substances such as possess no easily liberated oxygen. In 
referring, for instance, to a chlorine bleach or bleach powder it 
seldoms occurs to us that the bleaching effect of the material is 
produced by indirect oxidation; so in considering the purifying 
and disinfecting properties of formaldehyde it seldom occurs 
to us that these effects are due to a secondary process of oxida- 
tion. Nor do we consider, when speaking of the preservative 
properties of benzoic acid, that the sterilization produced by 
this chemical is also due to a secondary autooxidation, though 
such assertions have been made recently by scientists who have 
demonstrated the phenomenon both in theory and practice. 

SOURCES OF VITAL ENERGY. 

It is known, for example, that the intramolecular respira- 
tion of cells is due to the action of two enzymes called, re- 
spectively, oxydase and peroxydase, the function of these en- 
zymes being connected with the abstraction of active oxygen from 
water and air. The processes of oxidation occurring in this 
way lead to the formation of organic matter and are thus 
sources of vital energy. These secondary processes of auto- 
oxidation are believed to be due to the presence of inorganic con- 
stituents of alkaline reaction and explain in a measure the roéle 
played by sodium, magnesium and calcium in the building up 
of the hemoglobin of blood and the chlorophy! of plants as well 
as of nearly all living tissue. 

WHY USE SECONDARY OXIDIZERS. 


These facts are fundamental and are mentioned because I 
consider it necessary that the subject I bring before you should 
be “grabbed by its roots.” If by means of a peroxide or a 
perborate a direct bleaching effect can be secured, why should a 
chlorine product with its corrosive action be used, which 
bleaches by a secondary oxidation? The same applies to disin- 
fection by formaldehyde. If the disinfecting action is caused 
by a secondary oxidation, why should not oxygen be used in its 
proper form? 

Direct oxidation is possible by the use of such compounds as 
the peroxides of magnesium, calcium, strontium and zinc, and 
with the perborates of sodium, zinc, calcium and magnesium, 
not to speak of the latest product—fused sodium peroxide, 
which has been introduced under the trade name of oxone. 

These products resemble each other in that they all. possess 
a certain percentage of available oxygen, which is easily lib- 
erated by appropriate treatment, their only points of difference 
consisting in their solubility in water and the character of the 
alkali radical. It is important to bear these distinctions in 
mind if use is to be made of the preparations. 

PERBORATES AND PEROXIDES. 

Sodium perborate, for example, is easily soluble in water and 
gives up its oxygen readily in the process. Other perborates 
and peroxides are not so soluble in water, but readily yield up 
their content of oxygen on being brought into contact with 
water. Strontium peroxide and the alkali, perborates belong to 
the last-named class. Another group, the members of which do 
not dissolve in water and which do not give off their available 
oxygen at ordinary temperatures, but which are readily soluble 
in diluted acids, are the peroxides of magnesium, calcium and 
zine, 

It is important to know what takes place when a peroxide 
or perborate passes into solution in water and is decomposed. 
It is generally understood that when a peroxide is dissolved in 
aqueous or weak acid solutions hydrogen dioxide is formed, 
which is true, but we should err in regarding the formation of 
H.02 as the basis for calculating the various reactions which 
occur with the use of the peroxides. It has been shown by vari- 


“1 Read before the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting, March 13, 1906. 
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ous authors, among them Bonjean (AMERICAN DruaGist, May, 
1905), that hydrogen dioxide produced by the decomposition of 
calcium peroxide is much more efficient than an equal quantity 
of Aqua hydrogenii dioxvidi. It is evident that active oxygen is 
produced by the decomposition of the peroxide in aqueous or 
weak acid solutions, and if organic substances are present this 
active oxygen unites with them, and if no organic substance is 
present the oxygen unites with the w ater to form hydrogen 
dioxide. 


REACTION WITH MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE. 

The reaction which takes place when magnesium peroxide is 
dissolved in water acidulated with citric acid may be used as 
an illustration: 

2C.H,0,H;, + 3MgO, = (C,H;O,)2Mg, + H.O + 30 and 30 + 
2H,0 = 2H.0,. Such a mixture of magnesium peroxide and 
citric acid applied to the sterilization of drinking water prob- 
ably acts by the three atoms of active oxygen attacking the 
bacteria at the moment of liberation to oxidize them and pro- 
ducing carbon dioxide as a final product; the oxygen would 
not start to combine with the water until after the destruction 
of the bacteria, hydrogen dioxide being the end product. It 
would not be correct to assume that free oxygen is evolved 
during the solution of a peroxide or a perborate, for the per- 
oxide oxygen is probably all absorbed in the reaction. 

REACTION WITH SODIUM PERBORATE. 

The reaction which takes place when sodium perborate is 
dissolved in water may be stated thus: 

NaBO, + H.O NaBO, + H,O, and 4NaBO, + COz = NazB,O, + 
Na,B,O, + Na,CO,. 

Sodium metaborate is probably formed first, and the un- 
stable nature of this salt is well known. In contact with the 
carbon dioxide contained in the water it is transformed into 
borax and sodium carbonate. It is evident therefore that in a 
solution of sodium perborate hydrogen peroxide is formed on 
one side and an alkaline borax on the other. The first reaction 
is instantaneous and affords an ideal means for the production 
of solutions of hydrogen dioxide at the time and place of con- 
sumption. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SODIUM PERBORATE. 

Sodium perborate is soluble in water at the ordinary tem- 
perature to the extent of 26 Gm. per liter, while in water 
heated to a temperature of 30 degrees C. twice the amount, o1 
50 Gm., will dissolve, which means that up to 5 per cent. solu- 
tions of this chemical are possible without the aid of acids, 
corresponding to 3.5 per cent. solutions of hydrogen dioxide. 
With the aid of acids solutions of much higher concentrations, 
or up to 50 volumes, can be obtained. Such solutions are of 
scientific interest only, as such strong solutions are not required 
either for bleaching or disinfecting purposes. On account of 
the slight alkalinity of sodium perborate solutions of this chem- 
ical would seem to be more effective than ordinary solutions of 
hydrogen dioxide. 

The following table indicates the amounts of sodium per 
borate which pass into solution under the application of dif 
ferent temperatures and varying amounts of acids: 


Gm. per 

It. of Vols. 

Temp. solution. Solution. Available. Hy Og 

Acid (citric or tartaric). of water. Grains. Ver ct. oxygen. sol. 

75 ce. (400 ¢.¢.) 

me .... Ord, temp. 15 1.5 1,050 c.e. 1 

— Pies sisie- clean dee | CG ROE, 20 2 1,400 c.c. 1.4 
— i argd hse kals 80° F. 30 3 2,100 ec. 2 
—_ Pee ee 95° F. 40 4 2,800 c.c. 3 

— an P 105° F. 50 5 3,500 c.c. 3.5 
10 grains............ Ord. temp. 60 6 4,200 e.c. 4 
25 grains. ... ees One temp. 70 7 4,900 c.c. 5 
38 grains... a . Ord. temp. 100 10 7,000 c.c. 7 
55 grains............ Ord.temp. 140 14 9,800 ¢.c. 10 
140 grains. eee, : 95° F. 360 36 25 It. 25 

Pe, OO"... 56.0. Cold. 430 8 30 It. 30.35 

-- Miccnswevce. > QDR Ce 10 1 700 c.c. 0.7 


Between the two groups just mentioned, one of which is 
soluble and the other insoluble in water, is a third group 
“partly soluble in water.” It is understood, of course, that 
the expression “solubility” is not quite appropriate from a 
strictly scientific standpoint, as what takes place in reality is 
molecular dissociation, in which the greater portion of the base 
remains undissolved, liberating, however, 1 part of its available 
oxygen, which is absorbed by the water to form I,0,,. 
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YIELD OF OXYGEN FROM MAGNESIUM PERBORATE. 


Magnesium and calcium perborate as well as strontium per- 
oxide are included in this group. When magnesium perborate, 
containing about 10 per cent. available oxygen, is suspended for 
five minutes in water at a temperature of 20 degrees C. 40 per 
cent. of its available oxygen passes into solution. With calcium 
perborate, containing 11 per cent. available oxygen, 30 per cent. 
of the total available oxygen goes into solution under similar 
conditions. Strontium peroxide, with about 11 per cent. avail- 
able oxygen gives up 30 per cent. of oxygen at a temperature of 
20 degrees C. 

This distinguishing property of certain peroxides and per- 
borates of readily parting with their available oxygen is of 
great importance, especially when it is taken into account that 
the reaction differs with the method of application, whether 
internal or external, the reaction being dependent on the alka- 
linity or acidity of the body fluids. It is well to bear in mind 
that the alkali bases of the peroxides and perborates are non- 
toxic and nonirritating; while some of these products are only 
adapted for external use others find more suitable employment 
as internal medicaments. Time and space do not permit of 
mentioning the entire list of peroxide bodies, so I will make a 
selection of some characteristic products and comment on their 
pharmaceutical application. 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE FOR INTERNAL USE. 


Magnesium peroxide is regarded as the most appropriate for 
internal use, being considered the most efficient of all as an 
intestinal disinfectant, and the bactericidal effect of a mixture 
of magnesium peroxide and citric acid are very pronounced, a 
5-grain tablet of such mixture having been found amply suffi- 
cient to sterilize a glassful of typhoid contaminated drinking 
water within the time of its solution, amounting to about one 
minute. Effervescent magnesium oxycitrate tablets would be a 
novelty which would take with the medical profession, and the 
idea is commended to the members of this society. An oxy- 
genated magnesium citrate solution would perhaps appeal more 
strongly to physicians, since Dr. Wm. H. Park, director of the 
New York Board of Health Research Laboratory, has estab- 
lished the pronounced bactericidal effect uf a compound of mag- 
nesium peroxide and citric acid. 


THE PREPARATION FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


For external use zinc peroxide is most available and of 
chiefest importance. In this salt we have a highly antiseptic 
and nonirritating, odorless compound, which, in addition to the 
well-known soothing properties of zinc oxide, possesses the 
germicidal properties of active oxygen. Under the name “ der- 
mogen ” it has been already introduced in the American market 
as a pure powder, with a peroxide content averaging about 40 
per cent. In its concentrated form it is wasteful, and a dusting 
powder composed of some neutral substance like talcum, or 
starch, with 20 per cent. of a 55 to 60 per cent. zinc peroxide, 
would perhaps be more feasible. As compared with hydrogen 
dioxide, 10 Gm. of zinc dioxide solution would contain 
0.821 Gm. of available oxygen, whereas 10 Gm. of a 3 
per cent. hydrogen dioxide solution would contain only 
0.14 Gm. available oxygen. Zinc peroxide in any case 
is superior to hydrogen peroxide as a dressing for wounds, 
since it does not part with its oxygen so readily and is not 
reduced to water containing irritating if not toxic acids. In 
addition to its value as a disinfectant, zinc peroxide possesses 
efficient bleaching and deodorizing properties. The skin se- 
cretion being mostly butyric acid, zinc peroxide in contact with 
this forms zine butyrate, at the same time liberating free oxy- 
gen. A face cream compounded of petrolatum and zinc peroxide 
exerts a considerable bleaching effect on the skin after a few 
applications. Mineral fats only should be used in combination 
with the peroxide, because vegetable fat would react with the 
oxygen, and the zinc peroxide should not exceed 15 per cent. of 
the whole where the cream is intended for cosmetic purposes. 


USE IN FOOT POWDERS. 


In regard to foot powders where the correction of excessive 
perspiration accompanied by a fetid odor is aimed at zinc per- 
oxide answers admirably. Most of the popular foot powders 
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are nothing but absorbents, and, after being abundantly applied, 
act as little more than irritating pastes, whereas zinc peroxide 
exerts a curative action through the liberation of active oxygen 
within the tissues, restoring them to a healthy condition. 

As a skin bleach a combination of zinc peroxide and tannic 
acid is popular in Europe. The effect upon the skin is said to 
be very agreeable, inducing the desired change of tint after a 
few days. 

FOR EXTEMPORANEOUS PREPARATION OF H,0,. 


For the production of solutions of hydrogen dioxide, sodium 
perborate deserves special attention. Solutions of sodium per- 
borate are quickly made and yield a liquid of an alkaline reac- 
tion, the product being harmless and nonirritating. It is fre- 
quently prescribed as a nasal douche in the treatment of hay 
fever and colds and as a gargle for sore throats, a knifepointful 
of the powder being dissolved in a glassful of lukewarm water. 
A somewhat stronger solution is applicable for use as a lotion 
and antiseptic wash for wounds and ulcers. Wounds washed 
with a solution of sodium perborate and dusted afterward with 
a zine peroxide dusting powder would be found to heal satis- 
factorily. In an article entitled Oxygen Toilet Preparations, 
printed in the AMERICAN Drueeist for August 12, I have given 
formulas for various preparations of sodium perborate. 


FOR TOOTH POWDERS. 


A very useful peroxide compound is strontium peroxide, the 
merits of which are almost unknown to pharmacists, as com- 
pared with the other peroxides. Although strontium peroxide 
is only partially soluble in water, it has the advantage of 
liberating its oxygen without contact with acids, and I consider 
this property of great importance in the preparation of tooth 
powders. There is no doubt but that the addition of an oxygen 
compound to a tooth powder increases its value considerably, 
because complete disinfection of the oral cavity is obtained, the 
teeth being bleached at the same time. It is well known that 
the buccal secretions are frequently of alkaline reaction, espe- 
cially in the morning, and the advantage of a peroxide which 
does not require the interposition of an acid will be apparent. 

In these days of stringent pure food and drug laws it is im- 
portant to avoid the use of substances in cosmetics, face creams, 
etc., which necessitate the use of the red sign of the skull and 
crossbones on the label. Corrosive sublimate has been used 
heretofore as a bleaching agent, but there is nothing that corro- 
sive sublimate will do which zinc peroxide will not do and do 
better. Zine peroxide exerts a lasting bleaching and purifying 
effect, leading to a healthy condition of the skin. 

AS A PRESERVATIVE FOR FRUIT SYRUPS. 

For the reasons just stated magnesium peroxide should ap- 
peal to druggists as an admirable preservative for fruit syrups, 
displacing salicylic or benzoic acid. Despite all that Dr. R. G. 
Eccles says in his pamphlet on Food Preservatives, Their Ad- 
vantages and Proper Use, such preservatives are doomed, and 
his publication is, in my opinion, nothing but the swan song of 
these cumulative food poisons. 

FOR THE EXTEMPORANEOUS PREPARATION OF OXYGEN GAS. 

Having referred in rather an abstract way to the application 
of peroxide compounds, I am fortunate to be able to demon- 
strate some of the applications of oxygen in a concrete form. 
I would now call your attention to an interesting preparation 
called oxone, which is a fused sodium peroxide. The prepara- 
tions previously mentioned yield active or atomic oxygen in 
contact with water, either plain or acidulated, but oxone yields 
molecular oxygen in the form of a gas upon mere contact with 
water, acting very similarly to calcium carbide, which, upon 
being immersed in water, yields acetylene gas. Oxygen gas, 
produced by bringing oxone in contact with water, may be said 
to be 100 per cent. pure, the average figures being 99.4 per cent. 
at the outlet of generation, and about 99.7 per cent. after being 
passed through a wash bottle. 

It must be evident to you that a product which furnishes 
pure oxygen in so simple a manner must be of the greatest 
utility in therapeutics, where the use of compressed oxygen in 
heavy cylinders is often cumbersome, if not altogether imprac- 
ticable. For the extemporaneous preparation of oxygen I have 
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constructed a small portable generator, weighing something 
between four and five pounds, which when filled with water, 
after exposing one or two cartridges of oxone, yields about 27 
liters of gas per cartridge, the average dose for inhalation. 

[Doctor von Foregger here exhibited his apparatus and dem- 
onstrated the generation of oxygen from oxone in the usual 
manner, making lighted cigars glow and otherwise showing the 
passage of the gas.] 


PHARMACEUTICAL FLAVORS AND THEIR USES.' 
By Wiisvur H. Scovit1e, Pu. G. 
Boston, Mass. 

We American druggists are prone to boast that we are 
ahead of the world in the art of pharmacy. It may be true, 
but I fear that there is a tendency among us to forget many 
of the small points which help to make the art as well 
as the science of pharmacy successful. The establishment with- 
in recent years of numerous colleges of pharmacy in all sections 
of this country has undoubtedly assisted materially in raising 
the standard of the science of pharmacy, but perhaps we have 
forgotten to pay enough attention to the art, and as it is the 
art which pays best in the commercial end of the business it 
is worth while to look into this branch of pharmacy a little 
more closely. Science is described as a development of truth, 
but art is the practical application of science or the application 
of science to a practical end. 

THE PROPER USE OF FLAVORS. 

In discussing the benefits of practicing the art as well as 
the science of pharmacy, however, I shall limit my remarks to 
the proper use of flavors purely from a pharmaceutical point 
of view. IT realize that I myself am only an amateur in the 


study of proper flavoring, but I have learned from past experi- 
ence that it is the privilege of an amateur to arouse interest in 
others. as well as that of an expert. 

Now, if you wish to make your own private preparations 
good sellers, why not begin by making them appear better and 


taste better? The better they taste and appear the more urgent 
will be the demand for them. From a commercial viewpoint 
you can afford to neglect, to some degree, the medicinal and 
therapeutic effect if you can make your preparations more 
palatable. The users of your preparations will call for them 
more frequently because they taste well and look well rather 
than because they contain the most efficient drugs. Perhaps 
you never thought of it in this way before, but it is generally 
true that some flavoring ought to go into all the medicinal 
preparations which you compound. You might think, for ex- 
ample, that there would be little effect resulting from the use 
of different flavors in preparing aromatic elixir, but I can show 
you no less than 30 different effects in 30 different prep- 
arations of aromatic elixir, all of them the result of the use 
of different flavors in varying proportions. Each manipulator 
makes a little modification in the taste of the finished elixir. 
Some of the preparations deserve approbation, but others con- 
demnation. In other words, the art of flavoring shows indi- 
viduality. In these elixirs before me (Professor Scoville 
pointed to 30 bottles on the table in front of him) some 
show individuality, but some of them also show carelessness. 
It is not only necessary to follow the formulas of the Pharma- 
copeia, it is also necessary to use the best quality of materials, 
and extra pharmacopeially to use proper flavoring—that is, 
flavoring most suited to the drugs used. Proper flavoring 
will make a lot of difference in the taste of the preparation. 
Stores which are careless about this subject are not likely 
to be as successful as those which pay attention to these de- 
tails, The public says of a medicinal preparation: 
“If it tastes good it must be better than the preparation 
which tastes disagreeable.’ Now, knowing that this is the 
way the consumer regards your preparations, you should take 
pains in selecting proper flavors. 
THE PURPOSE OF FLAVORING. 
The purpose of flavoring is to blend the drugs and the flavor, 


‘An address delivered before the Manhattan Pharmaceutical Asso- 
‘lation at the regular monthly meeting, March 19, and reported ex- 
¢clusively for the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
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or to render the drugs palatable. It is not the purpose of flavor- 
ing to conceal the drug. If you will consider for a moment the 
composition of a mixture of quinine, sulphuric acid, licorice and 
water, you will notice that the acid intensifies the taste of the 
quinine and neutralizes the effect of the licorice. If a prepara- 
tion contains quinine it must necessarily be bitter. You can- 
not hope to eliminate wholly this bitter taste. You may modify 
it, but you cannot expect to get rid of it entirely. Therefore, 
as a general principle let me assert positively, that it is better 
art not to cover up a disagreeable drug but to get it to blend 
with the flavor used. If we have in front of us food which does 
not possess a good flavor, we try to dress it up with something 
pungent. We try, in other words, to make it agreeable. A 
chef always wins a good reputation by doing this very thing, 
why shouldn’t the druggist? 

In flavoring, moreover, you must first discover whether any 
one flavor will do the work required of it. A single substance 
will rarely or never give the best result. In fact, I don’t know 
of a single oil which has a true flavor, all of itself. Even oil of 
almond hasn’t a true almond flavor. It needs another element 
to make it more apparent. It needs a fixer to hold it. We 
have many examples of artistic preparations in the Pharma- 
copeia, but we have become so familiar with them that we 
do not realize why they are so popular—why they are so artistic. 
Yet if you will examine them you will see that they have been 
properly flavored. For example, take the confection of senna. 
This is an old preparation—so old that it has fallen out of 
general use. If it were called “Fig Paste,” and put up in at- 
tractive boxes and packages it would have a wide use. In this 
preparation we have two drugs—senna and ¢assia fistula. Now 
notice how the Pharmacopeia renders the mixture palatable. 
It uses as a flavoring the fig and the prune. The drug flavor 
blends with these fruits. The fruits intensify the entire flavor 
and, to fix that flavor, a little oil of coriander is then used. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that it is difficult to select 
a proper fruit flavor in a medicine. <A delicate fruit flavor 
needs something to stimulate the nerves of the mouth and to 
develop the flavor. At the soda fountain the fruit flavor tastes 
well because the gas gives it pungency and the cold also helps, 
but in drugs you cannot get an agreeable effect that way. If, 
however, you use a little oil of coriander, this will take the 
place in the orange er lemon oil flavoring of the cold and pun- 
gency in the soda water, making it more pleasant to the taste. 


WINE TO BRING OUT LEMON AND OIL FLAVORS. 


No flavoring varies more widely than do orange and lemon 
oils. You can’t make a chemical examination of all the oils 
you use, but you can make an examination as to their fresh- 
ness. For myself, I prefer to ‘use the tincture of fresh orange 
and lemon peel, but others may find some other way of pro- 
curing the pure oils. Even when you have a pure oil, however, 
you find that the taste is not that of the fresh orange or lemon. 
But if you will use a little wine, say about one-eighth wine, the 
wine is not noticeable, when it has been’ allowed to mellow, 
while the fruit taste becomes more pronounced and pleasant. 
Muscatel, Catawba and light white wines will serve this pur- 
pose excellently. Any good domestic or commercial wine is 
equally good. Port wine may also be used if you are willing to 
have a red color in the mixture. Sweet white wine, however, 
is the most desirable. Brandy or rum, in great moderation, may 
also be used to good effect in place of a portion of alcohol. It 
must be remembered, though, that the wines and liquors must 
be used in great moderation. While one-eighth of wine doesn’t 
show, a trifle more than this will make the preparation vinous 
in taste. 

FLAVORS FOR ACID MIXTURES. 


In acid mixtures the acids naturally predominate. A fruity 
flavor, such as an orange flavor, blends with a wide variety of 
acid substances. When brandy is used as a fixer it must be 
used sparingly or else you will have a brandy flavor. If you use 
wine flavor in moderation, however, you will notice in tasting 
the mixture not wine but only the intensified fruit flavor. In 
the past, acetic ether has been used for the purpose of supply- 
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ing a fixer, but acetic ether is not as pleasant to the taste as 
wine or brandy. 
CHLOROFORM FOR ALKALINE MIXTURE. 

So much for acid mixtures; now let us consider alkaline 
mixtures. These are the most difficult mixtures to flavor. I 
have learned that the best sweetener for alkaline mixtures is 
chloroform. This may be astonishing to you, but it is true that 
chloroform does brighten the mixture up and render it more 
palatable. Licorice is the flavor which is now used more than 
any other in alkaline mixtures, as the alkali develops the 
taste of the licorice, but I think that chocolate is better when 
it can be used. The more alkali there is in chocolate the more 
definite is the taste of the chocolate. Therefore chocolate and 
alkali make an excellent combination, especially when you use 
a little sugar as a sweetener. Salt can also be used, but the 
mixture must not be very sweet to stand the salt. 

BROMIDES DIFFICULT TO DISGUISE. 

For bromides, and other salts, carbon dioxide is the best fla- 
voring agent. Besides making these preparations palatable it also 
aids by strengthening their therapeutic effect. Only two flavors 
appear to blend well with pronounced salty mixtures. These 
are vanilla and molasses. Vanilla flavoring will conceal the un- 
pleasant taste, and molasses will also be found to be effective. 
The average person still likes molasses, although the day when 
we ate molasses on our bread appears to have gone. This is 
due, however, to the fact that we cannot get the same old- 
fashioned, pure molasses that we used to produce years ago. 
Therefore it is now frequently more advantageous to use brown 
sugar in flavoring. For the non-effervescent and for bitter 
drugs, however, molasses is better. Syrup of senna, for ex- 
ample, can be made very palatable with brown sugar and so 
ean syrup of tar. The preparation with brown sugar is not 
colored except by the sugar itself. The brown sugar blends 
with the tar and the senna better than refined sugar. Chloro- 
form also adds pungency to such preparations and does not 
remove any of their medicinal features. The sweetness is 
retained and yet no different or sharp flavor is introduced. It 
merely brightens up the entire mixture. 

THE FLAVORING OF BITTERS. 

In the flavoring of bitters there is considerable trouble ex- 
perienced. The Pharmacopeial tincture of gentian is an in- 
stance of artistic pharmacy in the line of aromatic bitters, the 
aromatics in this case being orange peel and cardamom. When 
the preparation contains strychnine-the mixture can scarcely 
be made anything but bitter. Malt will go well with bitter 
drugs, but it is often less efficient than brown sugar. With 
an unpleasant bitter, like myrrh, a little salt will blend re- 
markably well, but the mixture must not be made too sweet. 
Moreover, too much salt must not be used. You must use just 
enough to brighten the mixture up. Aromatics must be used 
sparingly. It is always a mistake to attempt to cover up one 
pungency with another. It is better to work with opposites. 

FLAVORS FOR EMULSIONS AND OILS. 

In the National Formulary you will note many ways of pre- 
paring codliver oil so that the oil may be disguised. When 
you use aromatics you must use them sparingly. If you use 
too much of them you get first a pungent flavor and then a 
disgusting oil flavor, each of them separate and distinct. The 
French druggists use coffee as a flavoring for oils. I don’t 
know whether this is desirable or not, but it shows that a soft 
flavor goes well with oils. A licorice emulsion, such as extract 
of licorice with a little lavender and peppermint in it, is fre- 
quently used, but lavender is a rank flavor and must be used 
sparingly. Oil of neroli is excellent for some combinations. In 
combination with aromatics like cinnamon, neroli goes ex- 
tremely well. It pays to get the best quality of neroli. The 
flavor is more delicate in the best varieties and also more pow- 
erful, and in proportion does not cost more. Artificial oil of 
neroli, however, is often satisfactory. The mixture must not 
be too aromatic and, as a rule, it musn’t be too sweet. It is well 
worth while to experiment with oil of neroli. 

Next to licorice as a flavoring ‘for oils I should put malt. 
Malt is very mild, but with brandy or chloroform it is very 
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In France brandy is especially recommended in 
oil mixtures. Saccharine or sugar can also be used to good 
advantage. Salt also goes well. Rose flavor is also good and 
with a little sassafras the rose flavor can be made more pro- 
nounced. Heliotropin is sometimes desirable and it tastes 
about as it smells. It has a flavor like that of almonds but is 
very persistent, and if you have in your mixture a drug which 
is very strong you cannot use this flavoring. 

There is a very wide field, financially, for the druggist who 
will experiment along the lines of proper flavoring, and the 
possibilities are as unlimited as the science of drugs itself. 
Some of the most successful preparations on the market to-day 
have become so because their proprietors have experimented 
with their flavoring until they have given to the preparations an 
artistic finish. They have no better therapeutic effect than 
many other unsuccessful preparations, but they possess what 
the public wants—a pleasant taste—and this can only be 
achieved by proper flavoring. 


attractive. 


The Corpuscular Theory of Matter.’ 
By Pror. J. J. THOMPSON. 

Any new theory of matter must be able to explain all the 
chemical, optical and electrical properties of matter in a satis- 
factory manner. According to the new theory, that which we 
were accustomed to describe as an atom is supposed to be 
made up of positive and negative electricity, the latter taking 
ihe form of extremely small particles known as corpuscles. It 
was shown originally by Crookes that when an electric dis- 
charge is passed through a highly exhausted glass tube a light 
green fluorescence is produced in the glass immediately opposite 
the kathode or negative terminal by the impact upon the glass 
of a beam of luminous rays known as the kathode rays. That 
these rays were traveling in straight lines was shown by inter- 
posing in their path a plate of mica, cut in the form of a 
cross, when a shadow of the cross was produced upon the 
glass. By most continental physicists these kathode rays were 
regarded as vibrations of the ether, whereas English physicists 
favored the view that they were material particles or cor- 
puscles. The latter theory has since been proved to be correct 
by the following three facts: First, the rays can_be deflected 
by a magnet; secondly, when diverted against a hollow metal 
bow! within the vacuum tube the metal was found to assume a 
negative charge, as shown by connecting it to an electroscope ; 
thirdly, the rays are deflected by electrostatic forces of attrac- 
tion or repulsion. It has recently been shown by Wehnelt that 
kathode rays are also produced when calcium or barium oxides 
are heated to incandescence on a platinum foil in a vacuum. 
Rays produced in this way and allowed to impinge upon a 
metallic surface in the vacuum tube are readily shown to be 
deflected from their normal course in a parabolic orbit. As a 
result of careful quantitative measurements the velocity of the 
corpuscles is found to vary in different cases within very wide 
limits, being influenced both by the shape of the tube and the 
height of the vacuum. The corpuscles produced from incan- 
descent calcium oxide travel much more slowly than those pro- 
duced by means of the induction coil. The ratio of the electric 
charge (e) to the mass (m) of the corpuscles, however, is found 
to be a constant quality which is independent of their velocity 
or of the materials of which the electrodes are made or of the 
nature of the residual gas in the tube. From this it is argued 
that all substances emit the same corpuscles. This ratio e/m is 
found to be 1.7 x 10’ C.G.S. units—i. e., 1,700 times as great as 
the corresponding value for the atom of hydrogen in electrolysis, 
which is 10* C.G.S. units. The difference must be attributed to 
one of two causes—either the corpuscle bears a much greater 
charge than does the atom of hydrogen in electrolysis, or else its 
mass is very much less. Since, however, it has been proved by 
Prof. C. T. R. Wilson that the charges borne by the two are 
identical, the difference in the magnitude of the ratio e/m must 
be explained by assuming that the mass of the corpuscle is 
1-1700th part of the mass of the atom hydrogen. 


1 An abstract of a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution and 
printed in the Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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FOUNTAIN BEVERAGES OF TO-DAY. 


Review of Conditions and Directions for the Preparation of Soda and Other 





Drinks and Delicacies. 


One would think that in New York novelties in soda foun- 
tain beverages would be found in abundance, but the reverse 
is true, and it is curious to note the lack of invention displayed 
by metropolitan pharmacists in this regard. What novelties 
there are appear to have come out of the South or West, and 
as most local pharmacists adhere to the policy of making their 
own soda syrups the result can be easily imagined. At a very 
busy fountain near a very busy thoroughfare we were told 
that the drinks which were featured by means of small painted 
signs hanging from the wall of the fountain had not been 
changed during the past ten years. At another fountain on 
sroadway-at which the daily sales amount to 4,000 or 5,000 
glasses nothing new had been offered for four years past. The 
novelties were mostly confined to egg drinks, as egg lemonade, 
egg chocolate, egg phosphate, etc. Indeed in New York the soda 
fuuntain trade seems to be permitted to drag along on the 
impetus first given to it. 

According to John Teissel, manager of Hegeman & Co.’s 
soda fountain, the drinks which should always be kept on hand 
are chocolate, coffee, orange, vanilla, lemon, strawberry, rasp- 
berry, morella cherry, root beer and ginger ale. Where any 
considerable trade is done the list might be extended to include 
maple, peach, orgeat, wild cherry, grape fruit, sarsaparilla, 
celery phosphate, apricot and red cherry. Many of the drinks 
named are also served as phosphates. With those enumerated 
and the addition of a few tonics, a good headache cure, a good 
stomachic and bracer, the pharmacist should be well equipped 
to supply the needs of customers. 

The statement in regard to the utter lack of inventiveness 
in the formulation of soda fountain beverages may perhaps 
bear modification since W. E. Beall, who has charge of the 
fountain in the Alper’s pharmacy .at the corner of Thirty-first 
street and Broadway, has introduced one or two novelties since 
his connection with the store. One of these is a fermented 
milk drink which he has named clabberade, from clabber, the 
name applied in the South to fermented milk. Other special 
drinks served at the Alper’s fountain, which by the way is 4 
Becker Twentieth Century, are sherry flip, sherry egg nog, 
spiced milk, coca cola, claret punch, claret cocktail, calisaya 
cocktail, egg claret, mint claret and hot eye opener, none of 
these containing any alcohol. Among the sundaes served are 
tutti frutti, chop suey, walnut, cocoanut, mixed nuts, fresh 
whole cherry, sliced peaches, fresh strawberry and sliced pine- 
apple. Mr. Beall kindly contributes the following formulas: 

HOT CHOCOLATE. 
Powdered chocolate 
Condensed milk 
SMR AE Na ote etait cal aes oe sate cial ia eae tote des CoS Y% jb. 

Thin out to the proper consistency with hot water and serve 
from a silver pitcher in the proportion of 2 oz. to an 8 oz. cup; 
tep with whipped cream. 

COFFEE SYRUP. 
Java coffee ‘ 
RR NCTIAN CONT OR 55: ied aia euslwle #06 b's Hee aie wea 34 Ib. 
MORITA OG ACC a oy 0) s6.asca wa olen! Sava wees a ih 4 pints. 

Make by hot percolation, passing the menstruum through the 
miare several times. Enough sugar should be dissolved in the 
percolate to make a syrup of the desired consistency. The 
addition of about 1 oz. of table salt to each gallon of water 
will be found an effective means of extracting the flavor. 

TOMATO BOUILLON, 
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The tomatoes should be 
cooked and the liquor strained 
and mixed with the other in- 
gredients. The catsup serves to 
thicken and give an aromatic 
and tangy tone. 

Notwithstanding the dearth 
of new ideas in soda fountain 
beverages we have been able through correspondence to bring 
together a goodly number of formulas, hints and suggestions 
for those who are prepared to develop and increase their trade 
in soda water beverages. As evidence of the lack of novelty the 
formulas submitted by Mr. Whitehill may be noted. We happen 
to know that these formulas were used successfully many years 
ago by one of the leading pharmacists on upper Broadway, and 
it is noteworthy that they are just as popular to-day as they 
were when first introduced. To our Western friends we are 
indebted for the only.formulas which possess the merit of fresh- 
ness and novelty. 

There has been a notable increase in the consumption of ice 
cream, the manager of one large establishment informing us 
that four times the amount is now dispensed as compared with 
that sold two or three years ago. The introduction of the sundae 
is no doubt responsible in a large measure for this, and, speak- 
ing of the sundae, our readers will be interested in the explana- 
tion of the origin of the name which is offered by our Phila- 
delphia correspondent. If not true, this explanation is surely 
ben trovato. Some readers may, however, be disposed to place 
more credence in another explanation of the origin of the word 
which refers it merely to the day on which the delicacy was 
invented. 

Our Chicago correspondent advises us that light luncheons 
are becoming customary offerings at the soda fountain, these 
being supplied to patrons of the fountain at cheap rates along 
with hot drinks. At one fountain hot cakes are served. Many 
of the larger pharmacies dispense entirely with the soda foun- 
tain, by which we mean that no fountain is maintained. There 
is none in the Economical Drug Company’s place, owing to the 
decided stand taken by Manager McConnell against anything of 
the kind. The Public Drug Company formerly had a fountain, 
but it is now no longer to be seen. Notwithstanding exceptions of 
this kind the druggists of Chicago generally make special efforts 
to cultivate the trade in fountain beverages and they control 
the cream of this business. 


New York’s Busiest Fountain, 
One of the busiest soda fountains in New York is to be found 


in the Hegeman pharmacy, at 200 Broadway. The fountain is 
37 feet long and fitted with innumerable faucets for carbonated 
waters and syrups. It was mihde for the Hegeman coporation 
by the Liquid Carbonic Acid Mfg. Company at a cost of $20,000. 
During the summer as many as 10,000 glasses of fountain bev- 
erages are dispensed daily. Even in winter the demand is 
enormous, the sales averaging 4,000 glasses daily. 

In conversation with John Whitehill, assistant manager of 
Hegeman & Co., many interesting points Were gleaned. ‘The 
trouble with many druggists, according to Mr. Whitehill, is that 
they regard the soda fountain end of their business with their 
eyes out of focus. They have a general sort of idea it is a good 
thing, but they do not get down to hard pan and show their 
customers what they can do in this respect. Continuing, Mr. 
Whitehill said: 

“As a business proposition the fountain will give as good 
returns for the money invested as any other portion of the store. 
The drug store depends entirely on the profits from prescrip- 
tions, the sales of drugs, own preparations, toilet goods and re- 
ceipis of fountain. Its profit on cigars, candies or patent medi- 
cines can never pay any more than expenses, unless, perhaps, 
the druggist be a Hegeman or a Jayne. 

“ Any druggist who has traveled must marvel at the amount 
of space and the prominent position which the fountain occupies 
in the large stores. A fair estimate would be to say that al- 
most 25 per cent. of the floor space is given over to the fountain. 
The fountains themselves are marvels of construction. The 
appointments are the best, the products handled are the purest 
in the market, and the help are in a great measure thoroughly 
trained in this branch of the business. 

“The time is now drawing near when the so-called soda sea- 
son will be with us, and I have this to say to the druggist with 
the small fountain—get the right start. Hold a little conven- 
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tion with yourself. With all your knowledge of what goes to 
make a palatable beverage, make a good start and keep it up 
all through the hot weather, and when the cool weather comes 
it will find you well prepared to serve hot beverages as well as 
the cold. 

“Granting a neat fountain, the druggist should have a re- 
sponsible attendant. An inexperienced and slovenly attendant 
is always a source of dissatisfaction to customers and a detri- 
ment to the increase of the store’s general business. Get the 
best attendant you can afford. Buy the best glasses. A good 
glass will outlast three or four of the cheap. Get pure con- 
centrated syrup and dilute as wanted. Most of the manufactur- 
ers make very good products. Always make your own orange 
and lemon syrup and ice cream. 

“For small stores I recommend the coffee and chocolate 
syrups as supplied by the manufacturers. I have tried several 
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pense was a menu card, on which was printed a list of beverages 
for the customers’ selection.” 

Mr. Whitehill has been good enough to supply the AMERICAN 
Drueeist with the following formulas, which will be found very 
satisfactory : 

SIMPLE SYRUP. 
Loaf sugar 
_ «06904 SONIOn, 
Syrup made from loaf sugar keeps better than that made 
from ordinary sugar. 
EXTRACT OF VANILLA. 
Vanilla beans, sliced Mexican 
Alcohol (90 per cent.) 
’ack in percolator after thoroughly moistening; let stand 
one week, and percolate to 1 gallon. 











Hegeman & Co.’s Soda Fountain, New York City. 


of them and find them excellent for either hot or cold soda. 
Large stores can make their own from reliable goods at a much 
less cost. 

“During the season druggists should buy strawberries and 
raspberries and make their own syrups. Wherever this has 
been done the soda business has been greatly increased, as there 
is nothing appeals to a thirsty person like whole fresh fruit in 
a soda. Keep the syrup as cold as possible. Have a few good 
tonics, bracers and appetizers always on hand. 

“ Charge 5 cents for ordinary soda; 10 cents for tonics, etc., 
and if possible serve your ice cream soda for 5 cents. 

“Ice cream soda is profitable at 5 cents when made by the 
druggist, is one of the best advertising mediums of the modern 
drug store, and if you give the right drink it is a business bring- 
er to the other parts of the store. I have in mind one druggist 
in my section whom I advised to charge 5 cents instead of 10 
cents for soda. At the end of the year he had taken in more 
cash at 5 cents a glass than he had in former years at 10 cents 
and his general business had been increased one-third. This in 
spite of competition all around him, and the only additional ex- 


To make vanilla syrup use 2 ounces of extract to 1 gallon of 
simple syrup anl color with caramel. 
SOLUTION OF CITRIC ACID. 
Citrie acid 
Water 
Dissolve. 
TINCTURE OF 
American saffron 
Diluted alcohol 
Percolate. 


SAFFRON. 


ESSENCE 
Gaultheria oil 
Sassafras oil.. 
Deodorized alcohol 
To make syrup of sarsaparilla, or root beer syrup, mix 1 
ounce of the essence with 1 gallon of syrup and color with 1 
ounce of caramel. 
COCHINEAL COLOR FOR SYRUP. 
Cochineal. 


OF SARSAPARILLA. 








POCRRTICTY CATDOTAUC . 0.0 56:06 60 6:00 y0t0 cee ia 3i 

of RL Ae A a an ea eo Re goa ee 5viij 
Boil for three minutes and add gradually: 

Alum, powdered. «2.0... <s0s Staite Verave alee @ area 5i 

E:T ODE oa) S iso Sea's diced eS areiele 66.0 5ij 


Bring to boiling point; let stand, and filter. 


BEEF TEA OR BOUILLON. 


Fluid beef (Armour’s or Wyeth’s)....... 8 oz. 
BRAC Ol MOOS 65 5 .6:0:0:9. 000.0055: 4100108 2 drachms. 
OIC MOTs 4.55:7.950 000 s0wseeaaas Peas 2 aie 2 02. 
PR UIA ie 6 6. o00 wo Was w 6 aie ese ee ’,..4 drachms. 
CE Sa RE eS Senn Rn rr 7 ee” 4 0Z. 
TINCPUTS OL CADSICUIN G2 <6s.ccccceeccee 20 min. 
Sh IS rer rary rary sree re 1 gall. 
EXTRACT OF SPICE. 
PPMP AGIMONTO) 66.5.0 ke os bc eee 410 ceed 2 oz. 
IN ote acs eels aise dares wad RA Wow aiehee kOe 1 oz. 
PERN cot wis ate Gasca eane es eee weaawer 2 02 
Re ctl. laa icd.se eeRaw ree eee eens 2 02 
ROMER  Y loy sles. os Th. 54) ie deo Sw Ais.6 0 10 4 OVS soe we 3 OZ 
WME elec Wola cise ain 9.016 Fa re aib (ais sie wate q. 8. 
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Moisten the mixed drugs with alcohol and percolate until 1 
quart of extract is obtained. 


M. 


M. 


TOMATO BOUILLON. 


Tomato catsup (any good brand).....1 bottle. 
Beef bouillon, enough to make........ 1 galion. 


GINGER ALE SYRUP. 


Fluid extract ginger (soluble).......... 20 oz. 
Tincture of capsicum........ Sheena nae 2 02. 
ME BIN oo oon:is fo 06054 050040 05g Bw siece Y 04. 
BOHIROR OL CLINIC RGIG 6 onc a. 0.0. 6.00500 005-008 4 02. 
Caramel ....... Sale ceva wicioceldgrele W2mtR aceatene .1 02. 
PRI INVES 6 drains anaes V4 es ea9e 5 gallons. 


COFFEE SYRUP. 
Ground coffee (Mocha and Java, p. e.)..5 Ibs. 


Percolate with 2 gallons of hot water into 12 pounds 
and stir until dissolved. Keep on ice. 


M. 


NECTAR SYRUP. 


Extract OE MIs 6036 65500: ...-.0 Grachms, 
TUORATACE OF OLANBG. « 6.0500 ces.e ee .1% drachms. 
PUOMRI IO MOTD 66 600 ons oc saeeeeaeae 1 quart. 
BUNPIC AYTUDs 6 .0.60:065:0 Pareieevak a oh RU 2 quarts. 
WILD CHERRY SYRUP. 
ARONOO WIIG CROLEY 6 i556 5.4.5.056'b04.5:5:8 6. cnet 2 Ibs. 
WANED: 35.0544:0 bs seus A tet Pere 1 gallon. 
Infuse for 24 hours, express and add 
Alisa aie sn as SS an asia we SIO slg wee 9 Ibs. 
RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 

MONG DONG isc a Fic 6000 i ig ier ad 9 so wt (Cesena ee 4 024. 
RASDDOITY SITU 6.6 6 oss ccs cess 1 gallon. 
RED ORANGE SYRUP. 

WRENCH CULPANE GYTUP << 0.0 6:06.50 <0 0.00 ¥% gallon. 
Oe ree ice Seer re 12 oz. 
RUMAMIE OE OUAMIID io 62 05. 6is0.b 0:04 <6 Sa siewcels VY OZ. 
Tincture of cochineal............0% 4 drachms. 


M. 


WALL STREET EXQUISITE. 


RABDNGIYY (BUTOD 6 50555 5.csignes 09.06 R90 86 ¥% pint. 
DP ANGAIIO BVT 6.6 5.50 500 cane v8 ese sae 1 pint. 
OUI HVT 6 6.5.5 5 6 ahs tb esac be sins 1% pint. 
TRONO  WUGNIGU ss <'o:4 Wiocinks does sacs eecemsivie wes 4 024. 


Or IONE OPT Ree eee ee a 14 quarts. 
CONAONBCE Mie sci cc 0 ce dees 5 quarts. 
SS corer rer eric rice 10 Ibs. 
NII i949 a tviee ois 6 Sota ns a ieee ave A w's here 4 02. 
POMAWOE OL WAT ais 6 os0.50 04 ss .0 09-0 see nee 5 OZ. 
OR ee re rr Siataetaces 1 pint. 


Make a solution of the gelatin in the water. 


ICE CREAM.—II. 


Oe SO or tac CERI Sei 10 quarts. 
1 ORES Ee re ee re ree ee 5 quarts. 
COMMONRECE WUT. oo 5 o5:0 005s cesses . ©) quarts. 
MN iets acy ach <a a laiss' 8 is cau Cs 0 Ae ag ARTE 10 Ibs. 
MUON EER (555 :57056.6, 6.61.6 arse 6.4 00 070.0'6144.6.8 91056: eye 0.8. 4 02. 
TEC OC WHR ok oon 5 oc ca sie edeee esau 5 02. 
ND I loc sig wo wens dae ale sos see de 1 pint. 


Make a solution of the gelatin in the water. 


of sugar 


FRENCH CURRANT SYRUP. 


French currant juice............ oveced Bottle 
RMN ES cso ars op: ddiy.g asd ShcasGa eee is 2 drachms. 
CIARMMIEO a Se ahi trank oreeacie & ane si aTevoianatate 1 drachm. 
Tincture of cochineal.............. 3 drachms. 
Syrup, enough to make.............. 2 gallons. 


M. 

LEMON OR ORANGE SYRUP. 

Take six oranges or lemons and grate them into 8 pounds of 
sugar. Squeeze the juice into the mixture of orange and peel 
and triturate together until well combined; then add 1 gallon 
of water and agitate until solution is effected; then strain. Add 
a few drops of tincture of curcuma to deepen the color, if neces- 
sary. 

ESSENCE OF LEMON. 


60) a Pe Pay AO Fr a 1 oz. 
The peel of one fresh Jemon. 
Deodorized alcohol..... SORE Ne 15 oz. 


Allow to stand one week and filter. 
ESSENCE OF ORANGE. 
Ol GE BWOGt OPANEGs <6.cccicesccbacess ere 
The peel of one fresh orange. 
Deodorized alcohol...... 
Let stand one week and filter. 


Gathered by Our Correspondents. 


The services of our regular correspondents here and in other 
countries were enlisted in the work of spreading before our 
readers the fullest information regarding the methods of phar- 
macists who have been successful in building up a profitable 
soda trade. 


The soda fountain has not yet found a home in the Paris 
pharmacy, and our correspondent at the French capital, who 
was instructed to investigate the soda trade there, tells the story 
of an unsuccessful search for information. His experiences in 
search of a soda fountain are so entertaining and throw such 
an interesting light on national characteristics, as he recounts 
them, that we are glad to place them before our readers. 


Soda Fountains in Paris Pharmacie-. 
THE STORY OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL SEARCH. 


“A soda fountain in a Paris pharmacy; why, certainly,” 
said my first informant. ‘“ There’s a very smart one, by a Lon- 
don firm, I’m told, at the Pharmacie Britannique, in the rue 
Saint-Honoré. I forget the number, but it’s at the rue Royale 
end, a stone’s throw from the rue Castiglione, where the English 
pharmacies are.” 

I thanked him and followed his instructions. “I suppose 
it’s because I haven’t got the number,” I said to myself, after 
staring on both sides of the busy little street in vain, and I 
went to make inquiries, at a pharmacy, of course. I always 
make inquiries at a pharmacy, because there you’re certain to 
find some one who is both well informed and obliging, and my 
pharmacist, an Englishman evidently, was no exception to this 
well established rule. 

“Yes, it was there all right enough,” he said. “But it 
shut up some months ago. Didn't pay.” 

“And where can I find a pharmacy where there is one?” I 
asked. 

“Not in Paris, so far as I know.” 

“Don’t you think the experiment would succeed?” I in- 
quired, “ for the fact that there is a pharmacy about every 50 
yards in the rue Saint Honoré may have had something to do 
with the nonsuccess of our friend here.” 

“T rather doubt it. You see the conditions are so very 
different. In the first place look at the room it takes up. You 
have noticed how small all the drug stores are in this (the 
Anglo-American) part of Paris. Rents are terribly high, and 
profits—well, they’re not always like the rents, in spite of what 
outsiders say about us. Then, again, an American drug store 
or even an English chemist’s is much more of a general shop 
than a Paris pharmacy. Why, Frenchmen are surprised I 
handle perfumery and hair brushes. You see they expect to 
find nothing in a pharmacy but actual remedies, and, I was 
going to say actual invalids or their messengers, quiet and 
often worried people, who want a discreet private sort of a 
place, whereas the American drug store, I take it, is more of 
a public institution and used for dozens of things besides the 
actual preparation and purchase of medicines.” 

“Then where do you think soda fountains could be placed 
in Paris?” 
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“T’ll tell you where there is one. You know Fuller's candy 
store on the rue Daunou’? Go ‘round there and see the pro- 
prietress. She'll tell you all about it.” 

“EVERY COUNTRY HAS ITS OWN WAY 
REFRESH MENTS.” 

I thanked my informant and found the rue Daunou, a little 
good class street just between the Avenue de l’Opera (which 
hangs out more Stars and Stripes on the Fourth of July than 
any other street in Paris) and that ladies’ shopping paradise, 
the rue de la Paix. Madame Margaret was chatty and com- 
municative. “ Yes, I’ve been here eight years, and the fountain 
16, I believe, so I should know something about it. My soda 
customers are mostly ladies—American, and some English. 
They bring in French friends sometimes who try the soda, but 
they don’t take to it as a rule. I dare say it’s partly a ques- 
tion of habit. I fancy, too, that every country has its own way 
of taking liquid refreshments.” 

“You mean that here men and women go together to a 


OF TAKING LIQUID 
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chocolat, café, cerises, cerises sauvag, groseilles, grenadine, 
orgeat, ginger ale, kola, nectar, prunes, abricots, menthe, cider 
Champ guise, rose, limonade. 

Boissons aux Oeufs. 

The following egg drinks are listed at 75 centimes: 

Phosphates d’orange aux ceufs, phosphates de citron aux 
ceufs, limonade aux cufs, chocolat aux ceufs, egg-liqueur, egg 
royal. 

I may add that in one or two good Anglo-American phar- 
macies in Paris—Swann’s, for instance—there is a sort of little 
table where cooling beverages are placed in summer, so that 
it is not impossible to get a “soft drink” in a drug store 
in the French capital. But evidently this is the London (West 
End) system of a casual convenience for customers and not a 
great trade like the American soda fountain. 

Frenchmen are conservative in most things, but most of all 
in their eating and drinking habits. I have seen one or two 
American notions succeed in France in spite of this natural] 





Fountain in the Siore of George B. Evans, 1106-1108 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Length 49 Feet. Constructed of Onyx. Marble and Mahogsny. 


Made by Robert M. Green & Sons 


café, while in America and England you would find ladies at 
a soda bar or tea shop and the men more in the saloons.” 

Madame Margaret acquiesced. She had never been to 
herself, but she had been told that some of the best cafés in 
*aris—the Riche, the Grand, and so on—had tried soda foun- 
tains and abandoned them. The American custom alone was 
insufficient to support them, and the French were refractory. 
Wine was cheap enough over here for every one to drink it, 
and so on. 


see 


“BOISSONS AMERICAINES.” 

At the Café Royal, in the Boulevard Montmartre, 
fountain beverages are listed in a menu card bearing the title 
“ Boissons Américaines,” and the announcement is made that 
the drinks are given forth (débitées) a la grande soda fontaine 
“le président.” 

The list of boissons Américaines include the following, which 
sell at 40 centimes each: 

Eau-de-soda au jus de fruits. 
Citron, orange, vanille, ananas fraises, framboisés, péches, 


soda 


characteristic—one might cite the typewriter, now in ordinary 
use, and the cash register, which has now found its way into 
almost every pharmacy—so it is well never to “ prophesy unless 
you know.” But the soda fountain is some way off; even the 
“thin end of the wedge” cannot be said to have as yet been 
successfully inserted. 


Soda Beverages in Philadelphia. 


By our Regular Correspondent. 

The contribution of our Philadelphia correspondent will be 
found a most interesting historical study of the subject, in 
addition to being a paper crammed with valuable suggestions 
capable of practical application anywhere. He writes: 

To Philadelphia belongs the credit of having manufactured 


the first soda water in America. About 1807, when this city en- 
joyed the prestige of being the first city of the United States, as 











well as having the leading hospital and medical college, Dr. 
Philip Syng Physick had his attention attracted to the experi- 
ments of Joseph Priestly, the great English chemist, in produc- 
ing a carbonated beverage by pouring water briskly back and 
forth between two small vessels held in the layer of carbonic 
acid gas which collects in a brewer’s vat. This carbonated 
water was designed by Priestly as a drink for dyspeptics, his 
researches having satisfied him that the natural mineral waters 
at the “spas” of Europe owed their much heralded virtues 
largely to the presence of carbonic acid gas in solution. Dr. 
Physick, the Philadelphia surgeon with the marvelously ap- 
propriate name, like all progressive medical men, determined 
to try the Priestly discovery. He called to his aid an equally 
progressive Philadelphia druggist in the person of Townsend 
Speakman, who had a pharmacy at 8 South Second street and 
who had supplied many of the medicines to the Continental 
armies, 

AN IMPROVED METHOD ADOPTED. 


The method of obtaining carbonic acid gas from a brewer’s 
vat did not commend itself to these progressive scientists, and 
Speakman suggested the manufacture of the gas from sulphuric 
acid and sodium bicarbonate. A local coppersmith constructed 
an apparatus for the purpose, and the first soda water ever 
produced in this country was made here. Later on sugar and 
flavors were added to render the drink more palatable, and 
John Hart, an apprentice of Speakman, who had married his 
master’s daughter, in accordance with the good old custom, 
first began the manufacture of these beverages and started sell- 
ing them. Professor Remington is a descendant of John Hart 
and, of course, of old Townsend Speakman likewise. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF ICE CREAM SODA. 


The soda water industry was destined in 1874 to receive 
another impetus by the invention of ice cream soda by another 
Philadelphian, Robert M. Green, of the well-known soda foun- 
tain firm of Robert M. Green & Sons. This invention paved the 
way for the “ Sundaes,” the long line of “ spoon novelties,” and 
the many delicious beverages which have gone far to make the 
soda fountain business the immense industry which it is. 


A TIME WHEN HOT DRINKS WERE NOT THOUGHT OF. 


There was a time, and it is not very long ago, either, when 
soda water fountains were considered only a summer necessity. 
As for using them in winter, such a thing was not thought of. 
However, all this has been changed. The retail druggist who 
does a rushing business in ice cold drinks during the summer 
months does almost as great a trade in the winter by serving 
hot drinks and special drinks to the, thirsty. 

It is estimated that about 90 per cent. of the pharmacists in 
Philadelphia have a soda water fountain in their stores. The 
revenue from this source varies. In some cases it is said that 
enough money is taken at the soda water fountain counter to 
pay the rent of the store and practically all of its running ex- 
penses, but cases of this kind are few and far between. A 
small number of drug stores have a steady soda water trade 
and the owners are compelled to employ a corps of soda water 
clerks, who do nothing else but serve the various kinds of drinks 
that are now concocted. 


THE INCREASE IN FANCY DRINKS. 


Great progress has been made in the methods of serving 
soda water. A few years ago the call was for plain soda, with 
some kind of a simply flavored syrup, which was all that could 
be secured. Now there is no limit to the kinds of drinks, and 
the variety is constantly increasing. In some stores from 50 to 
75 different kinds of drinks are offered and, strange to say, they 
are all of a temperance character, though named juleps, cock- 
tails, fizzes and other names familiar to those who are ac- 
customed to patronizing a different kind of a store. But there 
is a difference in the drinks, as one knows who has tried the 
experiment. 

THE OLD “‘GOOSE NECK.” 


From little acorns tall oaks grow, and from the old time 
“ goose neck” there has sprung the elaborate creations of onxy, 
silver and rare woods, which add so materially to the beauty 
of the store. In some places the soda water fountains cost 
more than the fixtures of an old time drug store, and the im- 
provement in the make and style of soda water fountains has 
by no means reached the end. 

Philadelphia boasts of two of the leading soda water foun- 
tain manufacturers of the country, Robert M. Green & Sons and 
the American Soda Fountain Company, which latter concern 
manufactures under the patents of the old firm of Chas. Lip- 
pincott & Co. Although tbese two firms do a very large busi- 
hess, the fountains in Philadelphia do not by any means tell 
what these firms have accomplished, for the number of really 
large and handsome fountains in this city is small as com- 
pared with other cities. 
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WHERE MOST IS SOLD. 


The number of glasses dispensed during a day varies. In 
the stores in the central portion of the city thousands of glasses 
are dispensed daily, while in those where a fountain is main- 
tained merely as an adjunct the number is considerably less. 
There are certain sections of the city outside of what is known 
as the retail business district in which a large business is done, 
but the big trade is confined to a few who have made the ad- 
vertising of special drinks a specialty and do so with the knowl- 
edge that something new always brings trade. 

It is the pharmacy that varies its drinks which does the 
most business. On Chestnut and Market streets there is con- 
siderable competition. Each day a druggist announces that he 
has a special new drink on sale. It is surprising how many 
people there are who manage to try the different drinks. It is 
said that some of the popular drinks were concocted on the 
spur of the moment. At the present time sundaes are in favor. 
All the leading stores dispense these compounds, although a 
different name may be given to them. 


ORIGIN OF THE SUNDAE. 


It is correct to say that the sundae is the most popular drink 
this year. As a rule flavors only last a short time, and some- 
thing new has to be put up to take their places. The sundae 
came into existence through that necessity which is the mother 
of so many inventions. It is said that a certain place in New 
Orleans which was run by a Mr. Sundae did a flourishing soda 
water trade. On one particular day Mr. Sundae discovered 
that he was running short of soda water and as the day was 
warm and the outlook good for a rushing business he was at his 
wit’s end to know what to do. Looking over his stock he dis- 
covered that he had a lot of fruit on hand. Then an idea struck 
him. He crushed the fruit, mixed it with ice cream, and an- 
nounced a new soda fountain delicacy. He called it sundae and 
it sold like the proverbial hot cakes. The fame of the sundae 
has now spread throughout the length and breadth of the land 
like many of the other beverages for which the Crescent City 
is renowned. 


WHERE THE LARGEST NUMBER OF GLASSES IS SOLD. 


It is believed that the greatest trade in soda water in Phila- 
delphia is divided between the pharmacy of George B. Evans, on 
Chestnut street, above Eleventh, and the Broad Street Station 
Pharmacy, conducted by Mr. Stoever. Both of these stores 
make a specialty of soda water and there is as much attention 
paid in them to keeping up this department as there is in any 
other department of the store. Manager Burk, of the Broad 
Street Station Pharmacy, says 5,000 tickets have been sold in 
one day. The manager of Evans’ store says the largest day’s 
business was when 4,000 drinks were dispensed. Both of these 
stores average about 2,000 glasses of soda water beverages of 
some kind or another every day in the year. 


WINTER AND SUMMER BUSINESS DOES NOT VARY MUCH. 


During the winter months there is not as much soda water 
drunk as there is when the thermometer is doing its best to 
escape from the top of the tube. In the winter there is a better 
demand for fancy and hot drinks, which are generally sold at 
10 cents. So while the trade in winter is not as large, there is 
not much difference in the receipts. 


THE LARGEST SODA FOUNTAIN IN PHILADELPHIA, 


Outside of some of the department stores the largest soda 
water fountain in Philadelphia is contained in the drug store 
of George B. Evans, at 1104 Chestnut street.- This fountain is 
40 feet long and was manufactured by Robert M. Green & Sons. 
The soda fountain department in this store is under the super- 
vision of W. S. Stinson. While the fountain is not so showy 
as some others made by the same firm, the most careful atten- 
tion was given to its construction so as to assure a perfectly 
harmonious blending of all the materials used. It is con- 
structed of marble, onxy, silver and mahagony. These mate- 
rials are arranged so as to give the best effect and produce a 
striking appearance. To an outsider the interior of this foun- 
tain is as Greek to those who have never studied that language. 
Its distinguishing feature is an apparatus that does away with 
the slop, which for many years was a drawback to a large soda 
water trade. Behind this magnificent fountain is a refrigerat- 
ing plant, or, more properly speaking, the pipes lead to such a 
plant located in the basement, which keeps the liquids at all 
times at a certain low temperature. 


HOW THE WATER IS COOLED. 


The ammonia refrigerating process is used. The ammonia, 
coutained in a steel tank directly under the fountain, passes 
through a small iron pipe to an expansion valve, where the 
liquid is converted into a gas. The ammonia passes on into a 
set of iron coils laid in a steel tank thoroughly insulated, 20 
feet high and 5 feet wide on each side. This tank is kept con- 
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stantly filled with filtered water, and when by starting a motor 
the ammonia commences to flow the ice begins to form on the 
iron coils. This gradually cools the water, and when the tem- 
perature reaches 33 degrees the ammonia is shut off. The am- 
monia gas after passing through the ice covered coils enters a 
compressor just outside the far end of the box, where the fumes 
are compressed and passed into a condenser; from there, trans- 
formed into liquid, it returns to the ammonia tank. 

The filtered water cooled in this way is pumped by means of 
a 1 horse-power driving pump into the tanks of the fountain on 
the floor above. The coils containing the soda water are located 
there, while directly below are the porcelain drawer containers 
which hold the flavors. The water is allowed to pass very slow- 
ly through this tank and then it is permitted to perform a 
double duty—that is, it is made to pass through many feet of 
iron pipe arranged in coil form along the sides of the refrige- 
rator room, where is kept an extra supply of syrup flavors 
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ADVERTISING BY ELECTRIC SIGNS. 


To attract attention the names of special drinks are figured 
in electric signs, which are constantly flashed. The bar is 47 
feet long. One of this winter’s specialties is egg and milk. 
The demand for this beverage has been very large, as it is 
recommended by physicians. It is said it is good for that feel- 
ing which comes to some social enthusiasts after a night of 
hard work in attempting to suppress the liquor traffic. 


THE BROAD STREET STATION PHARMACY. 


The Broad Street Station Pharmacy is an admirably located 
stand. Thousands of people pass each day in and out of the 
station, and many of them stop on their way to quench their 
thirst. In the summer, from early in the morning until late 
at night, there is a row of thirsty people three or four deep 
around this counter. On account of its location it is considered 
about the best patronized soda water counter in Philadelphia. 


Handsome Fountain in the Broad Street Station Pharmacy, l’hiladelphia. 


made from the crushed fruits. In this room are contained the 
articles which are used by the dispensers above. 

Mr. Evans has everything down to a science. No empty 
glasses are allowed to stand on the counter. As soon as they 
are emptied they are sent down on dumbwaiters to the base- 
ment, where they are thoroughly cleaned. All flavors are made 
freshly every day. Daily changes are made in dressing the 
fountain and everything possible is done to attract the customer. 
From eight to ten men are constantly employed in serving 
drinks. 

THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT BEVERAGES. 

In commenting on the growth of the soda water business 
Mr. Stinson said he had always about 60 kinds of syrups to 
draw upon, although at times there were about 100 concoctions. 
Some of them did not live long, and when it was found there 
was no demand for a certain drink it was withdrawn. At the 
present time Mr. Stinson said the big run was on sundaes. 
‘There were also such popular drinks as pulp de marron, wal- 
nut bisque, hot grape juice, ginger rickey, egg bisque, hot egg 
phosphate, cherry orangeade, hot malted milk, maple cream 
puff, egg and chocolate cream puff, egg and coffee, celery egg 
tonic, nut salad sundae, besides the regular hot drinks that are 
sought after at this time of the year. 


THE DISPENSING COUNTER 

has a total length of 34 feet and is L shaped, the front being 
constructed of white glass with a black glass surface. The in- 
terior working arrangements are entirely of slate, marble, met- 
al, porcelain jars and hard rubber, not a particle of wood en- 
tering into its construction. Forty-three 1-gallon syrup jars 
are distributed in sets along the three fronts of the counter. 
Three onyx columns support two soda and mineral draft tubes. 
The work board of metal supports ice cream cabinets and tum- 
bler washers, together with every convenience of arrangement 
that experience has suggested. 

The refrigerator base measures 34 feet in length, of L shape. 
The front is constructed of white and black glass, similar to 
the dispensing counter, the doors being of metal and silver 
plated, with double plate glass panels. In the construction of 
the refrigerator no wood whatever was used. 

Upon the refrigerator stands a magnificent onyx wall fixture. 
Constructed of the finest peninsula onyx, this fixture is large 
and massive in appearance and is richly carved. In the corner 
of the angle is a large grotto, in the back of which mirrors are 
placed at an angle so as to afford reflections of the illuminated 
ornamental figure which it holds and to reflect the electric 
lights. An accurate timepiece surmounts the grotto. In front 









of each of the large mirrors is placed the onyx hot soda stands, 
plate glass shelves being placed in front of the small mirrors to 
permit the display of crystal glasses, fruits, flowers, &c, The 
fountain in the Broad Street Station Pharmacy is called an 
Innovation apparatus. It was the original fountain that has 
revolutionized the methods of dispensing soda and was the re- 
sult of many years of experience in the designing and construc- 
tion of soda water apparatus. This fountain was the produc- 
tion of the genius of F. H. Lippincott, and it is believed to be 
one of the greatest advancements ever made in this line. The 
fountain is supplied by an automatic generator, which furnishes 
a constant supply of fresh soda water at the right temperature. 
Frequent changes in the dressing of the counter are one of the 
attractions. 


HOW JACOBS BROS. ATTRACT THE THIRSTY. 


These are not the only stores that do a large soda water 
business, for Jacob Bros., located on the north side of Chestnut 
street, west of Tenth, also gets a goodly share of the Chestnut 
street trade. This store has an up to date fountain and at- 
tracts a large number of customers by frequent changes of its 
soda water displays. In other words, it keeps its patrons guess- 
ing what is coming next. In commenting on the success of 
their soda water fountain Jacob Bros. said: 

“The success of a fountain depends largely upon the indi- 
viduality put into its management. The public wants good 
goods and good values and an ability to cater to their peculiari- 
ties. The training of a druggist is such that he is peculiarly 
well qualified to attend to the manufacturing and mixing of the 
various preparations necessary for the successful running of a 
soda fountain. We practically manufacture all of our own 
syrups from the fresh fruit. We also preserve in season suffi- 
cient fruit of all kinds to run us until the next season’s crop is 
ready. We also make up many mixtures which the individual 
taste of customers call for, and these are constantly being 
changed according to the needs of our patrons. Our soda water 
is manufactured on the premises by an automatic machine as 
fast as it is consumed, thus avoiding all handling or shifting of 
tanks. The public wants quick service as well as good goods; 
therefore everything must be arranged for the economic and 
quick dispensing of drinks. The question of cleanliness is one 
of the most important, both in the appearance of the dispensers 
and in every detail of the fountain. The public wants to be 
satisfied that what they eat and drink is clean, pure and fresh.” 


Soda Water Conditions in Buffalo 
By our Regular Correspondent. 

In a chatty letter our Buffalo correspondent touches on the 
improved methods of displaying and serving soda as compared 
with former times, but intimates that there is still room for 
improvement. His allusion to the question of prices will prob- 
ably apply to other cities besides Buffalo. 


The Buffalo retail druggist believes thoroughly in soda water 
and is doing what he can, according to his lights, to make a 
success of that branch of his business. While there are a 
great many grades of this success, as soda water beverages are 
sold at all the drug stores as well as at a host of other public 
places, it may be said that the dispensing of it is pretty general- 
ly done in a neat and cleanly manner, and the public is satis- 
fied. There is a very noticeable improvement in the way the 
drink is handled in late years, though it must be said that there 
is still plenty of room for more of the same thing. 


THE QUESTION OF PRICE, 


One of the serious difficulties found in the trade is the two 
prices asked for perhaps the same beverage. The leading re- 
tailers insist that they cannot produce a satisfactory drink for 
less than 10 cents, though the department stores, all the outly- 
ing stores and not a few of the other large downtown stores of 
any sort, including a few drug stores, sell all drinks at 5 cents. 
This cuts down the profits very seriously, in one case on account 
of the light sales and in the other on account of the small mar- 
gin. 

As it looks now there is always to be this difference, for the 
stores asking the higher price are doing what they can to at- 
tract the better part of the public by adding to the value of 
their drinks. One downtown druggist says that he is doing this 
by multiplying the variety of his egg drinks and is now able 
to say that he is selling as many of these 10-cent preparations 
as of all the rest combined. Of course he is located in the busi- 
ness center or he would not be able to do anything of the sort. 
There does not seem to be much shifting about of custom and it 
is a noticeable fact that the more soda water stands the more 
business. 

NOT MANY NEW FLAVORS. 


As to new leads in flavors and the like, there is some, but 
the advances in that line are not great. Probably more than 
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half the flavors sold are chocolate, as it has been found that 
there is nothing so potent in case of the “all-gone” feeling as 
a chocolate ice cream soda. It acts as quickly as alcoholic 
drinks and leaves no sting behind. It is said that Moxie and 
Coca-Cola have probably come to stay in recent years, but there 
are plenty of steady soda water drinkers who have yet to taste 
of either. 

There is very little scandal in the Buffalo soda water trade. 
Occasionally a store goes in for selling something that belongs 
to the low saloon trade, but the practice is short lived, and if 
the “ fiend” must have cocaine he gets it in some other form. 

The introduction of the sundae is credited to the soda water 
trade, as it goes over that counter and it seems to be very much 
in favor on the part of the seller, as it affords a third variety 
after the regular foaming soda and the clearer phosphates, 
though it really belongs more strictly to the ice cream trade. 
The pure fruit juices are very wholesome and they have the 
substance to them that makes it easy to ask a fair price. It is 
too bad that our coinage forms such a bar to this class of busi- 
ness, for it would otherwise be easy to make prices that stand 
for values instead of style or locality. Still the customer is 
usually willing to pay for style, for it suggests neatness, and 
without at least a fair showing of that the trade is hardly en- 
durable or possible. 


HOT DRINKS NOT MUCH IN DEMAND. 

As to the hot drinks the dealers say they are here to stay, 
but they do not by any means take the place of the cold sodas, 
and their sale is not either large or growing very fast. It used 
to be the rule to shut up the cold soda fountain in the late fall 
and not run it through the winter, but the rule is now the op- 
posite, and stores that have a big summer reputation for the 
drink in summer are always doing a pretty fair business in cold 
weather. 

SODA WATER PAYS THE RENT. 

As to the value of a fountain, it is the testimony of a man- 
ager of an expensive store downtown that it is not a very hard 
job to make soda water pay the rent, so it is to be inferred that 
he is doing it. The thinking public believes in the drink. It 
is wholesome and it makes against the saloon. There are, of 
course, people who regard it, or try to do so, as fit only for the 
weak stomached woman or child, while the brazen throat of the 
lord of the soil must be treated to some form of alcohol; but 
that it is a sentiment that is not so common as it used to be. 

For this reason it is well to do as much as can be done with 
the 5-cent soda, for it is in a way as satisfying to the unvitiated 
palate and stomach as alcoholic drinks are and it can be made 
to answer the entire purpose of such if it is taken intelligently. 
So it will be the study to increase the attractiveness and the 
actual value of the low priced soda, and Buffalo appears to be 
doing her fair share in the effort. 


The Soda Fountain in Canada. 
By our Regular Correspondent. 


Our correspondent in Toronto remarks: The soda fountain 
is a comparatively small factor in connection with the retail 
drug trade in this city. Few ofthe druggists give much atten- 
tion to it, and those who do a soda water business are as a rule 
conservative in their methods and make few changes in their 
equipment. Some are of opinion that it is either detrimental 
to a prescription trade or not worth the space and attention 
that it demands, as compared with the drug*trade proper. 

The leading drug establishment in which the sale of soda 
water is made a specialty is the Bingham Pharmacy at 100 
Yonge street. In addition to seating accommodation in the 
front of the store there is a palm room in the rear capable of 
accommodating 150 persons. A new fountain has been ordered 
from the American Soda Fountain Company, of Boston. The 
counter is 30 feet long, of white Italian marble, and the por- 
tion of white wood is fitted with cathedral glass domes. An auto- 
matie electric carbonator will secure the uniform standard of 
the soda. As a means of advertising it is proposed when this 
fountain is installed to offer a first prize of $10 and a second 
prize of $5 worth of perfumery to the lady suggesting the most 
appropriate name for the fountain. 

George A. Bingham, the proprietor, said that there was a 
conservative idea among the trade that a fountain injured the 
drug business. His experience was in the other direction. It 
brought people to the store and had largely increased his trade. 
The reason why some druggists did not make it pay was that 
they did not attend to it properly. The service was often poor 
and the quality of the drinks inferior. To make it pay it re- 
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quired close attention to every detail, more especially as re- 
garded cleanliness, attractiveness, quick service and high qual- 
ity. The pharmacy had a large line of fountain specialties, 
both for summer and winter, and the returns were steadily in- 
creasing. 

Henry A. Swan, secretary of the Hooper Company, Lim- 
ited, 43-45 King street, West, a large and old established house, 
said that it did a small soda fountain business, but intended 
to discontinue it, as it thought the space could be utilized to 
better advantage. 

W. H. Lee, of the King Edward Hotel drug store, and 68 
Wellesley street, said that he did not consider that the soda 
fountain injured prescription trade. At the same time the 
only way to make it remunerative was to go into it thoroughly 
with an up to date equipment and the best goods. Unless a 
druggist was prepared to do this he had better leave it alone. 


Some Methods in Kentucky. 


At last year’s meeting of the Kentucky Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation three helpful papers to the soda water dispenser were 
read and we have pleasure in reproducing them below in a 
slightly revised form: 


Soda Water: How to Make It Profitable. 


By VERNON DRISKELL. 


There is no other one thing in our business that at one and the 
same time yields so much satisfaction to the customer and profit 
to the dealer as soda water—if made good. It can be made un- 
profitable by treating it as a side line of no importance; allow- 
ing it to be served by sloppy, inattentive, careless attendants 
and served in a very uninviting style, so that the soda may be 
so unsatisfactory that your time and investment might be used 
to better advantage in some other line—and it had better be 
used in some other line if you do not make your soda good 
enough and serve it nice enough to be good advertising for you. 
It will be advertising of some kind, either good or bad, just as 
you, or I, make it. There is a something that makes people 
talk about soda water, and they don’t hesitate a minute about 
testifying to the goodness or badness of it. 

Soda water is a side line, but you must put enough enthusi- 
asm back of it to keep your customers from feeling that you 
feel that way about it. Many customers will catch inspiration 
and enthusiasm from you and value your soda as you do—but 
no higher. And to many of your customers soda is apt to taste 
as your fountain looks; if it looks dirty, the soda is supposed to 
be dirty; if the fountain is clean, the soda is clean. 

Make soda right, serve it right, be attentive and obliging to 
your customers, satisfy both “crank” and saint and you'll sell 
more soda water. 

When you see that you are selling more soda water, then try 
to sell still more, and again try still harder, and continually try 
to sell more soda water. 

Pleasant surroundings and proper attention and good soda 
will sell more soda. Have plenty of chairs, tables, stools, fans, 
straws, napkins, etc., for comfort, and mirrors, artificial palms, 
flowers, etc., to please the eye, and good soda to tickle the pal- 
ate, and you'll sell more soda. 


PUSH SPECIALS. 


Push a special drink, or flavor, one of your own naming, So 
your competitor will not steal your thunder, and push it hard, as 
your leader, by suggesting it when your customers ask, “ What 
have you?” and by advertising in your newspaper and by neat 
signs placed prominently on fountain and counter. But be sure 
that your special is a good one—one that is likely to please the 
greater number of your customers. Possibly it would be better 
to have two specials, one a sweet drink and the other a phos- 
phate—tastes and desires differ, you know. 

Be liberal with ice at all times; you can’t make soda too 
cold. 

Don’t be too liberal with your syrups, unless your customer 
desires it. Too much syrup is nauseating to some people, while 
others want a good deal. The idea is to try to please your cus- 
tomer rather than have a sameness in the quantity of syrup 
dispensed. 

Also don’t be too liberal in size of your glasses. Don’t try 
to serve the largest glass of soda ever handed over the counter, 
but do try to serve the best. A small glass of the best soda is 
a tempting beverage and will draw more trade, but a large glass 
of any kind of soda does not leave that “ longing-for-more ” taste 
in the mouth. 

HOW TO ECONOMIZE ON ICE. 
Another saving which adds to profit is to contract early for 
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your entire season's supply of ice; or, better still, if you can’t 
buy ice at a low price, and you live where this is practicable, 
put up your own ice, either in your own house or a rented one. 
You can usually rent a house by agreeing to furnish the owner 
with the ice he will use during the hot season. In small towns 
where there is no regular ice dealer you can keep a small quan- 
tity of surplus ice at your store and let it be known that you 
will sell 5 and 10 cent lots, and you will sell enough during the 
summer to pay the cost of filling the icehouse. I have an ice- 
house that holds 100 tons. The digging, walling and roof cost 
me $120. It costs about $50 a season to fill it (can you buy 
your ice for $50?), making a total of $170 that this house and 
ice cost me the first year. The first season I sold $95 worth of 
ice, beside having ice to use lavishly at store for fountain and 
freezing cream and for three homes. Since then I have sold 
enough ice to more than pay for a two-story warehouse, built 
ever the icehouse, besides having my ice without cost, and when 
the local lodge and church supper grafters come at me for dona- 
tions I give them a cold deal—ice. It suits them and it suits 
me. When the poor get sick I give them ice. So you see ice 
is good for several things, as well as a cash saver. But if you 
are afraid of work don’t tackle the icehouse proposition. I 
suggest it as a money saver, but not as a work saver. 

Another saving which adds to profit is to freeze your own 
ice cream. You can make a first-class cream at from 45 to 60 
cents a gallon. 

Another saving which adds to profit is not to throw away 
your ice cream or allow it to melt at night. Keep it in a porce- 
lain lined packing can and repack it with ice before closing your 
store at night; next morning your cream will be as good as 
ever and ready for the earliest dry throat. 


CHARGE YOUR OWN FOUNTAIN. 


Another saving which adds to profit is to charge your own 
fountain. As most of you know, charging outfits can be bought 
at a small or large price and size, to suit your purse and needs. 
With them charging your own fountain costs from 25 to 35 
cents, as against 75 cents to $1 if others charge them for you. 
Besides the money saved on the charging you are always pre- 
pared for emergencies and leaks. Aside from carrying a few 
buckets of water, charging your fountains is very little work. 

Another saving which adds to profit is to save the gas usual- 
ly lost when changing fountains. This saving can be made by 
using a “two-way” cock. This cock allows you to keep two 
fountains attached all the time, so that the turn of a lever will 
throw one on and the other off without loss of gas, and it’s 
mighty convenient to have the two fountains attached all the 
time, so that if one springs a leak or runs empty while serving 
soda all you have to do is to turn the lever and go on drawing 
soda from the other fountain. 


Profitable Soda Methods. 
By Herman H. KorceEt. 


To succeed with soda you must first of all have absolute 
cleanliness, pleasant surroundings, plenty of seats, an electric 
fan, fresh cut flowers and polite clerks. Use only the very best 
materials; poor flavors are dear at any price. Keep ice cream 
in perfect condition ; never dish it out in a sloppy manner. Use 
plenty of ice. Keep fountain well filled with both ice and 
syrups; never tell a customer you are just out of a popular 
flavor. If a drink served is not satisfactory, throw it away and 
offer another to replace it; this makes friends. Use either rock 
candy syrup or simple syrup made by cold percolation. For 
soda fountain, use seven parts of syrup to one of water; use no 
eggs, soap bark or gum arabic for foam; with a first-class 
quality of ice cream it is not necessary. Don’t be stingy with 
your carbonated water; it costs too little, and is what the cus- 
tomer expects in ordering soda water on a hot day. Use thin 
glasses, light holders, and never run the soda over the glass; 
it looks bad, besides you may ruin the expensive dress of a lady 
customer. Do not allow any young men to loaf about the store 
if you want to build up a paying soda business; their cigarette 
smoke, and oftentimes the remarks made by them, are not con- 
ducive to bring the patronage of the ladies. Take care of the 
ladies and they will bring their sweethearts, husbands and chil- 
dren, and success will crown your efforts. A little advertising 
is advantageous, especially when introducing a new drink. Ad- 
vertise with a one-line ad. in your local paper, or with attractive 
signs about the fountain, but be brief and to the point. 

A FEW HINTS. 

Use thin glasses, kept perfectly clean. Use a solution of car- 
bonate of soda, 2 pounds to 1 gallon of water, for cleaning 
greasy glasses, syrup cans and tumbler brushes; it keeps them 
perfectly sweet and clean. Never let a customer wait; be 
prompt in rush hours; put on extra help, and serve people in 
rotation as they come in. Push plain drinks; be sure and serve 
them solid and have them very cold. Never put ice in the car- 








bonated water unless the customer requests it. Never argue 
with a ‘customer; remember there are other fountains as good 
as yours; it is far better to keep their good will. When your 
fountain begins to splutter let out gas through vent found on 
each soda fountain until water flows; if air is in the pipes this 
will remedy the trouble; if causéd by a foreign substance take 
faucet apart and remove it; uncouple the pipes, if necessary. 

Never make up a supply of syrups to last more than two 
days; chocolate, cream, pineapple and strawberry are liable to 
ferment unless you add a preservative, which should never be 
done. Don’t use artificial flavors when you can buy the real 
fruit juices so cheap; there is no excuse for it. 

Never hurry a customer, or show that you are in a hurry to 
serve him or her, or get him or her out; give him or her plenty 
of time; often a customer buys a glass of soda water to get a 
chance to sit down and rest. 

If you are using a copper drainer, use a solution composed 
of oxalic acid, 8 ounces, water, 1 gallon; sprinkle powdered 
pumice stone over drainer, using about 2 ounces of the oxalic 
acid solution, and scour with a hand scrub until bright, using 
plenty of water to remove all traces of poison. Keep your sil- 
verware bright. 

If using crushed fruits, make no more than you can dispose 
of within two or three days; use half-crushed fruit and half- 
diluted rock candy syrup. In using concentrated fruit syrups 
any reliable make will do; go by the directions on the label. 

Never place your carbonated bottled waters where the sun 
will strike them, as they will lose some of the carbonic acid gas 
and taste flat. In serving phosphates give a 12-ounce glass; 
don’t be stingy with the water, it césts so little, and a customer 
ordering a plain drink wants water—not fizz. 

In serving ice cream or sundaes be as neat as possible; fur- 
nish a glass of ice water and a paper napkin with each one; 
customers appreciate all these little details. 

Even though you may not make expenses early or late in 
the season, you cannot figure on the profits of daily or weekly 
sales. Follow these rules to the letter and you will possess the 
secret of how to make soda water profitable. 


Essentials of Success in the Sale of Soda Water. 
By W. H. TIsBBALs. 


To make the soda water business profitable the pharmacist 
must be like the successful politician in his efforts—‘ keep ever- 
lastingly at it.” I would not recommend, however, that he use 
as much spirits in dispensing soda as the ordinary politician 
does in his campaign. To keep everlastingly at it I mean that 
the druggist must not think that all he has to do is to have a 
freezer of ice cream made up, a tank of carbonated water 
attached to the fountain, the syrup cans filled, etc., then sit 
down and wait for the soda customer to come in; but it is 
necessary that he should keep his eye on the soda man or young 
lady dispenser, whichever it may be, and insist on absolute 
cleanliness, ‘‘ dispenser included,” as this is the first and one of 
the most important things to be observed. 

CLEANLINESS THE KEYNOTE. 

Fountain, inside and out, and marble slabs or counter should 
be kept thoroughly clean; glasses and all silverware used about 
the fountain should be brilliantly polished. Plenty of clean 
towels must be kept at hand for this purpose. Do not allow the 
practice of allowing the soiled glasses to remain on the counter, 
and finally, when they are removed, merely rinsing them and 
turning them up on the drainer to be used for the next cus- 
tomer; keep them polished. This cannot be always done, per- 
haps, during a rush, but can be done at all other times. 

In some cases the pharmacist may be able to do a large part 
of the work about the fountain himself, but if he has to also do 
considerable of the general work about the store the soda foun- 
tain will likely not receive the attention it should have to get 
the best results. Therefore, in most cases it is the best plan to 
employ a boy or girl, if not a man, to give most of their time 
and attention to that part of the business. 

The store doors and open windows, if any, should be well 
screened during the summer season, and an electric or power 
fan, where the power is available, adds considerably to the 
attractiveness of the soda department, as well as to the comfort 
of customers. There is nothing more disgusting to customers 
than a swarm of flies buzzing around them while drinking soda. 

The ice cream should be of good quality, and should be kept 
solid enough to stand when the carbonated water is drawn upon 
it. Good syrups and plenty of ice in the fountain are essential. 
Warm, sloppy soda will not only draw soda trade for your com- 
petitor, but will hurt your drug and sundry trade. They will 
go to him if bis soda is better. People who get in the habit of 
coming to your store for soda will generally get in the habit of 
buying other articles there. 


PUSH FANCY DRINKS. 
The soda dispenser should not be satisfied with selling the or- 
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dinary 5-cent drinks, if he is unfortunate enough to have to dis- 
pense ice cream soda at that price, but should always push two 
or three good 10-cent fancy drinks, many of which can be found 
in the different journals. There are generally a few people, 
even in towns of moderate size, who are willing to part with a 
10-cent piece for something out of the ordinary. A few of 
these sold each day help the profits out considerably. My opin- 
ion is that the dispenser does not make the profit he really 
deserves for his hard work in preparing and serving ice cream 
soda at 5 cents, and for that reason he should push the drinks 
on which he can make a better profit. 
ADVERTISE, ADVERTISE ! 
Advertising in this department must not be overlooked. It 
is not necessary, however, to spend large amounts in newspaper 
advertising. Occasionally a few locals will do good, but one of 
the very best and least expensive ways to let the public know 
what you are serving at your fountain is to hang about your 
store and at the door cards made with the marking brush and 
cardboard. A bulletin board on the sidewalk with a slated 
surface, giving a list of drinks, is another good means of 
advertising. 
INVENT NEW DRINKS. 

Soda customers are generally looking for something new in 
this line. Get up a new drink occasionally, and keep pushing it. 
If your trade will not justify keeping sherbet or fruit ices every 
day, have one kind one or two days each week, at least, and 
make it known by hanging out a card. Lemon, orange and pine- 
apple ices are popular. If your fountain has side draft tubes, 
they may be used to good advantage for ginger ale, root beer or 
some similar drinks, which can be made at a small expense 
where you have a carbonating outfit, which every soda dealer 
should have. A very good outfit can be bought for $20. There 
can be enough saved in a short time by carbonating your own 
soda water to pay for the outfit, besides you are enabled to 
make and carbonate these side drinks, in which there is a far 
better margin of profit than in ice cream soda at 5 cents. 


ROOT BEER A DRAWING CARD. 


A good quality of root beer or ginger ale can be made from 
extracts, several different brands of which are on the market. 
We have found a very good way to get these drinks started is 
to have a circular printed giving a list of the different drinks 
you are serving, and at the bottom of circular a coupon good 
for one glass of ginger ale or root beer, good on a certain date 
or for a number of days. To give away two or three hundred 
glasses in this way will make more soda customers than twice 
the cost spent in other advertising. 

The man who has several hundred dollars invested in soda 
apparatus cannot afford to shake lemonade at 5 cents. Make 
it good and charge 10 cents. Those who know what good lem- 
onade is will prefer to pay you 10 cents rather than buy the 
5-cent kind. 

Push soda not only in hot weather, but push hot soda in 
winter. A very good way to get hot soda started is to have 
menu cards printed and send out to the ladies of your town, 
announcing that you will serve hot soda free to ladies at a 
certain time; for instance, frome2 to 5 Pp. M. on a certain date. 
Use whipped cream with chocolate and wafers at 10 cents, or 
plain chocolate may be served at 5 cents. 

Do not go into the soda business unless you have a good 
store of energy and push, but the fountain, if properly man- 
aged, will not only yield a profit to the pharmacist, but will 
mike your store a more popular place to trade. 

A Handsome Fountain and Some Special Drinks. 
By Beaton DruG CoMPANY, OMAHA, NEB. 

The Beaton Drug Company has recently renovated the prem- 
ises occupied by it at Fifteenth and Farnam streets, Omaha, 
and popularly known as the Busy Corner Pharmacy. One of 
the principal attractions of the store is a magnificent onyx soda 
fountain finished in solid mahogany. The following description 
of the premises and formulas for some of the beverages dis- 
pensed were written especially for the Soda Fountain number of 
the AMERICAN Druceist by Mr. Smock, the head dispenser of 
the Beaton Drug Company: 

The Beaton Drug Company has been in business for ten 
years on the same corner. Recently it has remodeled the store 
until it now has one of the largest and finest pharmacies in the 
West. The ceiling is of enameled steel panels, lighted with ten 
incandescent lamps of 187 candle-power each. Along the center 
of the ceiling are placed at intervals five electric fans, making 
the store in summer time one of the coolest places in the city. 


A vitrous tiled floor in a handsome green and white pattern is 
kept always clean and shining. 
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Fifteen tables down the center of the room bear ample evi- 
dence to the fact that the drinks served at the handsome new 
fountain are popular with the people of Omaha; two miniature 
tables and tiny chairs to match for the little ones are in con- 
stant use. Waving palms are arranged about the room in 
artistic corners and upon the marble soda fountain counter. 
Along one side of the room are the glass show cases filled with 
the large variety of sundries which every enterprising druggist 
keeps nowadays. These cases have glass shelves, which add 
greatly to their beauty and, moreover, are easily cleaned, for the 
one aim of this drug store is cleanliness and a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

The soda fountain is the L. A. Becker Twentieth Century 
Sanitary, made in Chicago. Everything about it is open to the 
public. There are no closed closets or block tin syrup cans or 
hiding places of any kind. It is interesting to see this soda 
fountain in full blast after the theatre of an evening. 

Almost as many ice cream drinks are sold in the winter as 
in the summer; and the way the hot chocolate, hot tomato 
bisques and egg malts disappear is something startling. The 
dispensers have everything prepared beforehand as far as pos- 
sible for the theatre crowd. Four dispensers are employed and, 
besides, two boys who wait on the tables. Behind the counters 
stand the china cups in dainty patterns and array. A heaping 
spoonful of chocolate paste, all ready for the hot milk, is placed 
in each cup, and a clean crock of puffy, delicious whipped cream 
stands near, all ready for the finishing touch of rich cream to 
be added to the steaming hot chocolate. Dozens of these cups 
are ready for the crowd. The bottle of malted milk is set out 
handy for the dispensers, and baskets of fresh eggs are at hand 
under the counter for those who call for egg malts. The syrups 
for cold drinks are contained in large clean bottles instead of 
in tin cans. This soda fountain is a marvel in itself. Con- 
structed of marble, onyx and richly grained mahogany, it is as 
beautiful and artistic an affair in the way of a soda fountain 
as was ever placed in the West. The counters are of marble, 
with onyx panels, and the back is of marble, while facing the 
street at the back are three blocks of French plate mirrors built 
around three pillars instead of the usual plain back of glass, as 
seen in most fountains. 

This fountain is perhaps the most expensive and complete 
fountain in the West. With the hot drinks dainty sandwiches 
aud salads are now served, and they have proved very popular 
with the shoppers and the “after the show” crowds. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the popular drinks and sundaes served : 


CONEY ISLAND PHOfPHATE. 


so Se ee ey 1 oz. 
SRE CNUs 6 tknse cares bute aewe seen 1 oz. 
SS ee ee ee ry er 1 
LA Hisccekoee ees bhi nebeedsbhenweee 2 02. 
oo re re 1 dash 


Shake thoroughly, fill with fine stream, strain and serve 
with nutmeg. 
MAPLE CREMO. 
In a large shaking glass put 4 oz. ice cream, 2 oz. maple 
syrup and 1 oz. plain cream. Shake and when thoroughly 
shaken fill with fine stream and serve. 


RASPBERRY TART. 


RORDUERTY GATED. « 2000 0ccisciccvevcesese 2 02. 
i TE CO TEE TTT 2 dashes 
ee Se er Tt Y% glass 


Soda to fill glass. Top with sliced pineapple and red cherry. 


TEJOHN BRACER. 


CN NEEDS concn sseerasbenvsaeneneuy 1 oz. 
IE WEN i 5s ces ebb sabes SS seu ebe bears 1 oz. 
DONE MIR: oo 6. kiceneeevsesecieyaes 2 spoonfuls 
DE Lichen b abs S5se bee aeSs hovesd kond epase 1 


Shake; add fine stream; strain and serve; nutmeg on top. 


CLUBHOUSE SUNDAE. 
Cone of ice cream in sundae cup. Pour on top 1 ladleful of 


chocolate; 1 ladleful of chopped nuts; 1 green cherry and 2 red 
cherries on each side. Sprinkle over all 1 teaspoonful of malted 


milk. 
CHOP SUEY FOR SUNDAES. 
SEPP eT TT Ti rer eee % Ib. 
NE INL. kos 'a nie a's Ho owe wien 2 02. 
ee ree eer ee 4 oz. 
eo. eee eer free re 4 oz. 
Bliced plmsapplle......cccvccccvevsccsecs 4 oz. 
ee Ee ee ee re 4 02. 


Chop and mix; add maple and cherry syrup equal parts to 
thin enough to serve; 2 oz. port wine and 2 oz. sherry wine adds 


to the flavor. 
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Ways of Expanding Soda Trade. 
By W. T. O’ConNor. 


iow many druggists with soda fountains in their stores 
ever do a single thing from one year to the other to boom their 
soda business? And yet the fountain is one of the main feat- 
ures of the store. In proportion to its size it is often the 
most expensive of all the fixtures. -Grudgingly or otherwise, it 
must be given a liberal amount of attention. It must be kept 
clean and shining. Ice has to be bought every day and the 
syrup tanks frequently refilled. It eats up a very nice amount 
of your time and should be forced to pay, and pay well, for the 
expenditure. 

Napoleon said that an army traveled upon its stomach. A 
soda trade will grow upon what is in the fountain. If the 
contents are good or bad, so the trade will be, according to the 
proportions of the soda’s virtues or deficiencies. The public 
knows good from bad too well (in some things at least) to 
make it profitable to try to exploit the inferior. The first 
requisite is good quality. When the quality is offered that the 
service is entitled the recompense should be demanded. If the 
quality and quantity of syrup, cream and soda that is offered 
entitle the server to charge 10 cents instead of the more com- 
mon 5 cents, 10 cents should be charged. There is a druggist 
in Newark, N. J., who makes a feature of his fountain and who 
charges 10 cents for practically all drinks except phosphates or 
plain flavors and who fills a 20-foot counter often three deep. 
There is a large candy store next to him, where the charge is 
only 5 cents for nearly every drink; still this store is far from 
doing a business like the druggist. And yet the fountain is an 
integral part of a candy store. 

The drug store window is one of the best mediums for adver- 
tising the soda fountain, and in window advertising, as a gen- 
eral rule, one is limited to window cards. Make them as at- 
tractive as possible. It is a good plan to try to suggest dainti- 
ness all through your soda advertising. 

The druggist mentioned above puts a card, illustrated in 
colors, into his window once or twice a week. Usually they are 
built around some timely topic. For instance, at the last elec- 
tion the public was advised, with the accompaniment of an 
appropriate illustration, to pay election bets with Blank’s soda. 
The cards are a feature, and the people who use the street the 
store is on usually look for them. 

The points to bring out in advertising a fountain are: 
ity of the syrup, etc., cleanliness and first-class service. 

Purity is the most important of the three and furnishes the 
strongest kind of advertising arguments. 

Tell of the care you take to see that every ingredient that 
goes into the making of the soda is the best that can be ob- 
tained. Try to show that it is a vital thing that soda be just 
as pure as it is possible to make it. 

There is so much agitation concerning adulteration that the 
reading public will easily be persuaded to drink your product 
if they are persuaded that it is pure. 

Second is cleanliness. This means everything, from the 
spoons to the clerks. Nothing will so neatly and quickly drive 
away custom as the sight of dirt, and the possibility of absorb- 
ing it with a drink that should be a draught of joy. I once 
saw a soda dispenser remove an embalmed fly from a quantity 
of syrup that was about to be made into soda. Up to the time 
of witnessing this interesting operation I thought that I wanted 
a soda, but I suddenly discovered that it was a cigar that I 
really did want. 

Keep the spoons and all the metal parts shining, the glasses 
bright and the rest of the fountain spick and span. 

All of these make excellent advertising topics. 
out advertising they will create trade. 

Most advertising along this line can be aimed at the women 
folks. On account of their housewifely duties they will readily 
appreciate the cleanliness that is akin to godliness. 

Good service means prompt attention and the mixing of the 
soda, so that its constituents will appear in their right propor- 
tions and not be one part soda and two parts air, is important. 

Soda advertising should be seasonable. The foolishness of 
advertising hot drinks in May is at once apparent. If trade 
justifies it give patrons the various fresh fruits as they appear 
on the market, and be the first to do it. 

Cards in the lines of trolleys that pass the druggist’s door 
are profitable for promoting sales. They bring the subject to 
the attention of a possible “ absorber” when he is in or a)- 
proaching your neighborhood, and are therefore very timely. 

Inclosure slips will “pull” with that portion of possible 
patrons that have not acquired the soda habit. 

The newspapers will do their full share if a good line of 
copy is put into them. 

Here are some specimen advertisements that can be used for 
any of the above mediums: 


Pur- 


Even with- 
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Suggested Soda Water Ads. 





A Glass of Soda 


to taste right must “ bal- 
ance’’ properly. There must 
be the correct amount of 
syrup and of cream and of 
soda. This is a thing that 
is often overlooked, but we 
give it the deserved atten- 
tion, and as a result our 
soda tastes particularly good. 
This is an indication of the 
care that we give to details. 


When You Bet 


make our soda the stake and 
no matter whether you win 
or lose you will be satisfied, 
for you will have to treat 
yourself when you pay the 
et to the winner. 














Soda Syrup 


is the soul of the drink. 
Good syrup makes soda a 
thing of joy, while poor 
syrup, or “varnish,” as it 
has been facetiously called, 
is a horror, 

Every pint of syrup used 
at our fountain is made by 
us right on the premises, and 
we use the best ingredients 
obtainable. That is why our 
soda tastes as good at the 
tenth or twentieth drink as 
at the first. 


One of Our 


Customers 


recently told us_ that the 
only reason she did not drink 
a glass of our soda every time 
she thought of it was be- 
cause she could not have it 
sent through the telephone, 
and she thought of it en- 
tirely too often to come to 
the store. 

We never had a higher 
compliment paid to our soda 
than this. If you know 
nothing about it, it is time 
to learn. 














The Nectar 
of the Gods 


could not have given more 
pleasure than one glass of 
our fine soda. 

Besides, where the gods 
had only one flavor to enjoy, 
we have for you. 


We Believe 


that if burglars should enter 
our store they would get no 
further than the fountain. 
The goodness of the soda 
would hold them there until 
the break of day. It ought 
to be good soda, for no foun- 
tain in town gets moré at- 
tention. 














Notice How Spick 


and span everything is about 
our fountain, You cannot 
see a sign or trace of any- 
thing unpleasant. And in- 
side the fountain, and under 
the counter, everything is as 
clean as the things in plain 
sight. Could you ask a bet- 
ter guarantee of goodness? 


Begin and 
End Right 


Start the holiday with a 
glass of our soda and end it 
the same way. Can you 
think of anything more ap- 
propriate or which will round 
out a day of festivity more 
seasonably ? 














Perfection 


we have been told, is unat- 
tainable. But we believe that 
our soda is as near to that 
supreme state as it is pos- 
sible to get. This means 
that you will find no soda 
better than that which we 
dispense. Come in and we 
will “ show you.” 


Are You 


Prejudiced 
against soda. because you 
have had the bad kind served 
to you? If you are we can 
banish all remembrance of 
your experience with one 
glass of our soda. 
Lay yourself open to con- 

viction, 

















The Next Time 


that you are thirsty come 
around and ask us for a 
glass of soda. We 
are proud of every flavor in 
our fountain, but this is our 
masterpiece. Paper and type 
cannot do justice to its ct 
tues. You will have to try 
it to appreciate it. 








The Hague 
Tribunal 


would have to go out of ex- 
istence if we could make 
enough soda to supply the 
world. Nothing on earth 
can promote peace or good 
feeling better than the con- 
tents of our fountain. Come 
in and be “harmonized.” 











Some Well-Tried Formulas. 


By ALBERT FE. EBERT, 
Chicago. : 

The writer’s experience has of late years been limited so 
far as giving personal attention to the soda fountain is con- 
cerned. However, he has always advocated that the syrups 
which are dispensed should be home made and not purchased 
from dealers of soda supplies or from manufacturers of rock 
candy syrup. He has advised the use of a standard, pure 
granulated sugar, which when made into a syrup is in every 
respect superior, more satisfactory and less expensive than 
such as are bought. If the cost of granulated sugar is 6 cents 
a pound and 12 pounds are used to 1 gallon of water, making 
nearly 1% gallons of syrup, the cost of the finished product 
will be about 40 cents a gallon. Rock candy syrup is not 
usually sold at this figure, and the cost of the same fluctuates 
in the same ratio as that of sugar. This must be taken into 
consideration when the price of such syrup is quoted. 


The following formula for a chocolate syrup has been very 
satisfactory to us and has been very popular with our patrons: 
CHOCOLATE SYRUP. 


Chocolate, Baker’s soluble.... 
Oil of cinnamon 

Tincture vanilla 1 fluid drachm 

PAE OTR RUNNGOG soa sine < seiesienaces 32 av. OZ. 

Boiling water..... PY 

Syrup, enough to make 1 gallon. 

In an empty chocolate can we make the mixture of the 
powdered chocolate and the granulated sugar by shaking the 
two together. In a vessel having the capacity to hold the 
finished syrup heat the water to boiling and into this pour the 
mixture of chocolate and sugar, keeping up the boiling for 
about five minutes with stirring; now add the syrup, bring to 
boiling point, add the vanilla and oil of cinnamon; agitate and 
allow to cool. Keep in dispensing bottles, which should be 
shaken at times when the syrup is used. : 


COFFEE SYRUP. 


6 av. OZ. 


Tincture of vanilla...... 
Boiling water. 
Soda foam, of each, sufficient. 


Moisten the finely ground coffee with boiling water; pack in 
percolator, let macerate for 15 to 20 minutes; then percolate 
with boiling water until 32 fluid ounces of percolate are ob- 
tained. In this dissolve the sugar and add the vanilla and 
foam. 


JAVA TONIC SYRUP. 


Compound tincture of cinchona...6 fluid drachms 
Coffee syrup... 
Vanilla syrup 
Glucose syrup 
Syrup enough to make 32 fl. oz. 
Serve “solid” in 8-ounce glasses, like the phosphates. 


WILD CHERRY PHOSPHATE SYRUP. 


Syrup of wild cherry, 0. 8. P.. 2.5... 
Cherry juice, German, black 

Glucose syrup..... 

Diluted phosphoric acid. . 

Oil bitter almond 

Mix. Serve like the preceding. 


The Importance of the Fountain. 
By FRANK A. EPSTEIN, 
Boston, Mass. 

My drug store in the retail business section of Boston pre- 
sents some peculiar features that needed special study in order 
to make the most of opportunities. Every druggist’s problem is 
perhaps a little different from any other, and yet the experience 
of one may be of help to another. 

Of course every druggist takes pride in the quality of his 
prescription work, and I am no exception to the rule. The 
successful druggist must keep his stock of drugs always up to 
standard, and his prescription clerks must be men of skill and 
experience. Then there are lots of questions always coming up 
as to what lines of patent medicines to carry, how large a 
stock to order, how much space to allow to cigars, confec- 
tionery, ete. 

My store is located on a corner near.the Scollay square 
subway entrance. Lots of people pass the door daily. I didn’t 
want them to pass by—I wanted them to come in. So I rea- 
soned that it was up to me to hold out some attraction that 
they couldn’t help seeing. 

Well, I’ve got something now that does bring them in, that 
catches their eye, even if they’re hurrying to catch a subway 
car at the rush hour, and that first glance is pretty often fol- 
lowed by a longer look, and then the customer steps in. 

What do you think of this picture of my soda fountain? 
Isn’t it honestly something out of the common line of soda 
fountains? When it is illuminated in the evening it shows up 
in great style, the light behind the art panels giving the effect 
of stained glass windows. The onyx columns, the Tiffany 
shades, the gleam of the electric lights on the cut glass, the 
big mirrors, with the handsome wall paintings above—all mak- 
ing a magnificent display that no customer can fail to observe. 

Of course, I’m not in business for my health, and I didn’t 
pay for all this just for the sake of having an ornamental 
front in my store. I did it after a good deal of hard thinking 
as to whether it would pay in dollars and cents. 

And the results? Here are the facts: 

The last year with my old equipment T did a soda business 
of $8,000. 
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The first year with the “ Innovation ” apparatus I did a soda 
business of $30,000, an increase of 300 per cent. 

I aim to serve the best soda in town. Good flavoring, with 
the genuine fruit taste, goes a long way in making your custo- 
mer come again for another glass. Then I insist that every- 
thing about the fountain shall be kept absolutely clean and 
sweet, an easy matter with the new construction of this ap- 
paratus. 

My experience has been that every department in the store 
helps the other departments. Regular customers for cigars 
remember my store when they are in need of quinine or cough 
drops, or when they have a prescription to be filled. The ladies 
who drop in for candy or soda may be attracted by the sight of 
perfumes or toilet accessories. 

Since the new fountain was installed my drug trade and 
prescription business has increased 20 per cent. As there has 
been no change in local conditions or in general store manage- 
ment I attribute this increase solely to the attractiveness of 
the “Innovation.” The American Soda Fountain Company. 
when the matter of installing a new fountain was first con- 
sidered, assured me that a really handsome apparatus of the 
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FROZEN MINT CORDIAL. 
Spearmint syrup 
Acid phosphate 


a 114 02. 
earexeew 2 dashes. 
. Ss. ad 8 oz. 

How to serve.—Use an 8-ounce glass. First bruise a sprig 
of fresh mint in the glass and add syrup. Fill the glass two- 
thirds with shaved ice and soda q. s. Decorate with a slice of 
orange, cherries and a sprig of mint. (10 cents.) 

BOSTON DESSERT. 
Peanuts, finely chopped 
Cocoanut, shredded 
Maple syrup 

Color dark with caramel. Serve over ice cream. 

CELERY CORDIAL. 
A Bracer. 
Syrup 1 gallon. 
Syrup citric acid 
Fluid extract celery 5 2 drams. 

Color green. Serve in 8-ounce glasses, with plenty of shaved 

ice and a slice of orange. (5 cents.) 





Epstein’s Handsome Fountain, Bosten, Mass 


“Innovation ” model would prove far more profitable, in pro- 
portion to its first cost, than any less expensive apparatus of 
older style construction. And results have proved that they 
were right, for my new fountain was a trade winner from the 
word go. 

So much for an aggressive policy in my soda water depart- 

ment, with strict attenion to business in every department. 
Manning’s Favorites. 
By RAYMOND MANNING, 
Manager of the Soda Water Department of the Buntin Drug Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
CREAM DESSERT. 

The most delicious dessert ever served is made as follows: 
eee err eee eee re 4 02. 
ees Serre 0208 OZ. 

Pecans , 
Chop the kernels finely together; sprinkle over ice cream ; 
add ladles of whipped cream, maple syrup and two cherries. 
TURKISH PUNCH. 

ns 3 Sr era eer sey 2 oz. 
Acid phosphate 4 dashes. 
Ammoetara: TATHEEG...... 60.006.0s000 0s ...2 dashes. 

g. s. ad 6 oz. 

Use a 10-ounce goblet and float claret wines on top. Deco- 

rate with cherries, oranges and a sprig of mint. (15 cents.) 


4 


ROYAL PHOSPHATES. 
Cherry syrup 
Acid phosphate 
Grape juice 
Serve with shaved ice and decorate with oranges and cher- 
ries. (5 cents.) 


.-1 ounce. 
.2 dashes. 


MOCHA SUNDAE. 


Ice cream (ave waes wane Ls 
Chopped hickory nuts. 

Mocha coffee syrup. 

Maraschino cherries. 


Very delicious, and a big winner with us. (10 cents.) 


OPERA DESSERT. 
Ice cream 
Maraschino cherries. 
Whipped cream. 
Maple syrup. 
(10 cents.) 
Old Favorites. 


By Grorce W. Haaue, Ph. C. 
Hempstead, Long Island. 
The pharmacist usually experiences little difficulty in devis- 
ing new drinks and names, the chief difficulty being connected 
with the improvement of the older popular formulas. There 
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are still many who are unable to prepare a good vanilla syrup 
or lemon syrup. Soda foam of good foaming quality and harm- 
less character is not always made properly. The best soda 
foam, in my opinion, is fluid extract gycyrrhiza, U. S. P., 1 
drachm to 1 gallon of syrup. This has many advantages over 
other kinds. Egg albumen has also been used with satisfac- 
tion, and here is a good one made from soap bark 


QUILLAJA SODA FOAM. 


ORO NPIC ins 5 sa sis Ses Sale Vee vgs cena ae kec 5ij 
NAD aia race's icicle o's 63s Se vas Beret ei ea G3 ste 5ij 
RS MATIN ex cis osccre Fe cialis ssi bias WO Weds Bio ees 5ij 
Water, CROUCH. 10 MAKE. o.oo oes oc.505 50 00% 5viij 


Macerate the bark in 2 ounces of each of the other ingredi- 
ents and filter after three days, passing enough water through 
the filter to make 8 ounces. Use 2 drachms of this foam to 1 
gallon of syrup. 

VANILLA SYRUP. 


Or Mee Le MR ohh Ct) <, Bij 
IG, GRU. PIV CHET MILA 5 oc 5 is one eeces gtt. xv 
REN IANTD) Coa vern ger os casa wie Die a We Wisi ales O0igidiee Ov 


This syrup should not be colored, as the vanilla and foam 
give it a sufficiently dark color. The amount of vanilla in this 
syrup is in just the right proportion. I do not care for the U. 
8S. P. tincture of vanilla for soda syrups. 


LEMON SYRUP. 


ce Ee UEC gs LL | a a Svi 
CR RG oe 0 a eae dvi 
PRN ea IMIR 95g 35-4 56 Yo 0-0 La ie acepe weet 3ij 
SNPAMRNAR Ss PANN ARMAND 6 a cal sa 3 Sa 055. 41141-4401 0.6 ererald gtt. xv 
RMN es occ ces oe eins sia Vas aes suas pee Ov 


Mix and filter through sponge to make a clear and sparkling 
syrup. 
COFFEE SYRUP. 


Coffee, equal parts, Mocha and Java...... 1 Ib. 
WORN exile sees ee ohn bos ba Nislew oie.eleeees 4% pints. 
aOR OPEN ae ee OR ae eee er 5 Ibs. 
NON IRN edu fa ein sa sia ants salto A eaves bai seta reraiete q. Ss. 


Boil the coffee in the water for 15 minutes, strain through 
cheesecloth and add enough water through the dregs to make 
4% pints, and color with caramel after dissolving the sugar in 
the coffee solution. Coffee syrup should be served with plenty 
of cream. 

CHOCOLATE SYRUP. 


BOW CHOCOINGE Sy ais sos bs oc0: bia oho g's odes 1% Ibs. 
MAC oi aissin aa miscwetesians Sui suet 6 Wie ecgieceg Ra 
PANN AR. SIMI oecs oct hice asin Sires oie di via. oye a 10 grains. 
PORS; VARMIA, WAT TODKAS 5s 6.60.0.609 606 e000 1 oz. 


Rub the chocolate inte a smooth paste with 1 pint of boiling 
water; then add remainder of water and the sugar; boil ten 
minutes with continuous stirring. Add the vanilla and table 
salt when cold. The table salt is added on the theory that salt 
in small amounts brings out the flavor of sweets. The chocolate 
must be boiled to burst the starch granules. About 14 ounce 
of French brandy added to the above amount gives the syrup a 
desirable flavor. 

ORANGE SYRUP. 


eT eT Eee aD Ar 6 
RON aoa stg xorg Ne ay a a V0 d-ls aie gues se Sei be whee ae 4 02. 
BRNO 10 MHARO. cs 6. Ss cee cin cwasee 4, gallon. 


Grate the oranges into a large mortar, taking care not to 
remove any of the white bitter portion; then rub with the sugar. 
Cut the oranges and squeeze the juice into the mortar; then 
add enough syrup to make % gallon; allow to stand several 
hours, then strain. As orange syrup is used mostly in the form 
of phosphates no foam or acid solution is used in this syrup. 
The secret of a successful orange syrup consists in using plenty 
of oranges. 

GINGER ALE EXTRACT. 


WIC. Gl GINBER... 5 iced veces cece 1 gallon. 
DIMCTUTE OF CADBICUI « 66:6 6c cciceae see Th 02. 
BIMATOCE OF OLATICO 4. <5 6.5. 6:6 0'6.0:0 1000's 40 0/010 4.4 OSs 
BU OL AOINOIN 6.6 oF <a ic. 0ais'9 0 0:6.4.4-005 0 <sters VY oz. 
MMMM 255g Seis 's co o.f0l 9. eiei sais 8 wie ance’ 4b eis eee 

MMT. Fees a a eather SiSlieraw 6-404" 1% gallons. 
NNER rg 5-62 fa.s0' 4) 6 a cid ays bie HOG FANE apie sree atte 2 Ibs. 
POARUGHIUIM: CATDODALE «6.6 666 6is0es oo see se 1 Ib. 


Mix and allow to stand 12 hours; shake occasionally and 
filter. 


GINGER ALE SYRUP. 
CREE BIO RIT OO sao 5 050 65 6 bb vase ds 4yeoe e18 Oiv 


NS OE a er ee 3iiss 
SE SO Rn eet hee Pee Ciij 
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The above formulas are in general use. Below I give a few 
special formulas which have proven profitable: 


MIXED FRUITS. 


OVGHME BVT. 66s s tii we seis ) 
Strawberry syrup........... -Of each 1 pint. 
PINGRDOIE SFLU. 6:0. oie si6 ewes \ 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA SYRUP. 


English browiktast tea. 6.06% 6.ce sce see 1% 02. 
PR UNMEIEE Fiala, store esse orale Sia. Uuleie eiasale wee e.clata had 1 Ib. 
NUE WEIR ars: racers eckcs WE eh annacsieewee 2 pints. 


Infuse for 15 minutes; filter, and dissolve the sugar in the 
filtrate. This drink is served in mineral glasses, with plenty of 
milk. 

APRICOT SYRUP. 


BP GUCH RTC OES a a soos 6.6054 sie bik wees 10 Ibs. 
SUM ros or eahaacde Wehbe wie UR Re eae 25 Ibs. 
BOE SGh ChPIO ROI din eivniecd.cwiecdw-csmewats YY oz. 
Way GED. 5.<. atarvs6.F teen WN nr en ranacien 1% gallons. 


Boil the fruit in the water and strain; then add the sugar 
and citrie acid solution. 


SODA MINT MIXTURE, 


Soditink PicarWOnatess...06..0.66. ccs rccecwees 3ij 
WON GE co iicse ee PO CE EO Bij 
Aromatic spirits ammonia............... Mxx 
PORPORMIINE WCEP oisic oc ced cucoese neces 5viij 


Dose: One or two fluid drachms in a little plain soda. This 
last formula is hardly entitled to a place with soda syrups, but 
I give it because I have sold so much of this mixture at the 
fountain in place of bicarbonate of soda for acid stomachs. 


HINTS ON DISPENSING MINERAL AND OTHER BOTTLED 
WATERS. 
By J. B. Moore, 
Philadelphia. 


In some localities there is a large demand for bottled min- 
eral and drinking waters and other similar goods, and their 
sale is not alone confined to the wealthier classes. 

The corks of these bottles are often difficult to remove, and 
especially with the means at hand in many families, as the 
corks are often driven into the necks of the bottles their entire 
length, not leaving sufficient of the cork projecting for one to 
take hold of for its removal. It often happens that, many of 
these waters, after long standing, become cloudy and deposit 
considerable sediment. Now in selling these waters to cus- 
tomers, and especially to your more particular and fastidious 
ones, it would be a very courteous and pleasing thing to say 
to them, “‘ Mrs., or Mr. So-and-so, shall I remove the cork for 
you and replace it with a new one, so that you will have no 
trouble in opening the bottle?” and if necessary, you might also 
add, “ You see the water is slightly cloudy”; or, “there is a 
little sediment in it which you don’t want to drink; now, if 
you would like to have me do. so, I will filter it for you, and 
wash out your bottle. It will take me only a few minutes to do 
it, and if you have not the time to wait I will send it home to 
you with pleasure, in good condition for use.” Your gracious 
offer will generally be accepted with a smile-of kindly appre- 
ciation, and you may feel pretty well assured that all the 
mineral waters that your customer may need in the future 
will be likely to come from your store, and with them, perhaps, 
many other articles which he has been accustomed to purchase 
elsewhere. 

The carbonated and effervescent waters of course you can- 
not very well filter without the escape of much of their gas, 
but you can kindly offer to remove the cork and replace it with 
a nicely fitting new one. 

This same voluntary tender of kindly service may be made 
in dispensing extract of malt and many other liquid bottled 
goods, which you know are difficult and troublesome to open. 

In selling all goods of this character you should invariably 
offer to send them home, and especially if the purchaser be a 
lady. These little extra courtesies, as we might call them, 
will be appreciated, will redound to your credit, and will tighten 
your grip upon the confidence and respect of your customer, 
and perhaps secure from him a voluntary recommendation to 
others. 
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Cream of Current Literature 


A summary of the leading articles in contemporary pharmaceutical periodicals. 


Men 











To Prepare Calcined Magnesia.—Morato (fevisia dc 
Farmacia, 1905, No. 10) analyzed several samples of magne- 
sium oxide bought in the market, and found that the best of 
these contained only 82 per cent. of true magnesium oxide. In 
order to obtain a good magnesia Morato advises that purified 
magnesium carbonate be calcined in a special oven until the 
loss of carbon dioxide ceases, and then the product should be 
placed in hermetically sealed boxes. This process gives a mag- 
nesia of excellent quality. 

The Preparation of Turpentine Liniment.—G. Stein 
(Pharmazeutische Zeitung, 1906, No. 18) gives the following 
formula for the preparation of a perfectly clear turpentine 
liniment: 


Fused caustic potash................Gm. 40 
WEEE: bina eSe loan re cee acne ee ee ee Gm. 20 
ern ee ee re Gm. 100 
[RD UR, Kien vasa ce weisnssu ets oe ne Gm. 210 
Oll of turpentine. ...... 2 ccc sccccveves Gm. 200 


The constituents are gently heated until a clear solution 
results, and 100 Gm. of water is added until the mixture is 
completely saponified. The soap thus obtained is dissolved in 
330 Gum. oil of turpentine and a perfectly clear liniment is thus 
prepared. 


The Adulteration of Lycopodium.—Gallois (Journal de 
pharmacie et de chimie, March 1, 1906) calls attention to the 
frequency with which lycopodium is now adulterated, owing to 
the fact that the genuine article has considerably increased in 
price. Under the name of “substitute” a powder has been 
placed on the market for the distinct purpose of adulterating 
lycopodium. ‘“ Substitute ” is a rather dark yellow powder, hav- 
ing a grayish tinge, and quite a different feel from that of true 
lycopodium, and as much as 50 per cent. of this powder can 
be added to lycopodium without danger of detection, unless a 
careful examination takes place. “Substitute” burns like 
lycopodium when thrown into a flame. It is insoluble in water 
and does not become moistened, just as is the case with lycopo- 
dium. In alcohol it partly dissolves, giving rise to a straw 
colored solution and an insoluble residue which is rather 
darker than the original powder. It is also partly dissolved in 
chloroform and in ether, while lycopodium, as we know, re- 
sists these solvents. Under the microscope it appears as irregu- 
lar, transparent granules, with rounded angles, which cannot 
be confused with the characteristic form of lycopodium. When 
heated upon a platinum foil this powder does not completely 
melt, but softens and turns back, giving off white vapors. After 
combustion it leaves a mineral residue of a red brick color con- 
sisting almost entirely of ferric sesqui oxide. 


” 


Metallic Copper for Purifying Drinking Water.—Kraemer 
(American Journal of Pharmacy, March, 1906) gives the re- 
sults of his experiments in regard to the use of copper in the 
purification of water. For this purpose copper foil, copper sul- 
phate or the salts of copper may be employed. Copper foil is 
useful in the household when purifying water, while copper 
sulphate and other salts of copper are useful in disinfecting 
solutions and in purifying the water in reservoirs. Kraemer 
found that in water containing. the typhoid germ or the colon 
bacillus these bacteria were destroyed in from two to four 
hours aficr the addition of copper foil. On the other hand, 
when copper foil was not added these germs multiplied rapidly 
in water for months. It was found, however, that the filtering 
of contaminated water also was followed by destruction of 
the germs in from two to four hours. But it seemed that the 
contact of the water with a copper faucet in the slow process of 
filtration had much to do with the destruction of the germs. 

A very brief period of time was sufficient to destroy typhoid 
and other germs by means of copper foil. In fact, if the foil 


was allowed to remain in distilled water for from one to five 















minutes no live typhoid germs were found within a few hours. 

It is a question as to whether the treatment of water with 
copper has any injurious effect upon persons drinking this 
water. Professor Kraemer does not think so; as for nearly a 
year the drinking water in his home has been treated with 
copper and no ill effects have been noticed. The water so 
treated is more palatable than boiled water. He makes it a 
practice to wash vegetables in copper-treated water, or to al- 
low them to soak in a vessel of water containing a strip of clean 
copper foil for from three to four hours, shaking occasionally. 

Mercuric Oxycyanide.—The chemistry and pharmacy of 
mercuric oxycyanide are comparatively unknown, and so the 
recent article of Holdermann (Archiv. fiir Pharmazie, 1905, 
page 600) is of considerable interest, especially as mercuric oxy- 
cyanide has been lately used quite extensively as an antiseptic. 
Holdermann agrees with Richard that the oxycyanide of com- 
merce is in reality pure cyanide, or very slightly basic cyanide 
containing a small amount of oxide. There is in reality but 
one real oxycyanide of mercury. He found that in the process 
of preparing this compound the first crystallization gave oxycy- 
anide, while the subsequent one gave the ordinary cyanide. 
The usual method of preparing this salt is to saturate a solu- 
tion of mercuric cyanide with mercuric oxide and to crystallize 
the product. But by this method one can never combine one 
molecule of the cyanide with one of the oxide to form one 
molecule of oxyeyanide. If equal molecules of the two con- 
stituents be employed a large portion of the oxide remains 
free and so does a large portion of the cyanide. The following 
process devised by Holdermann yields 80 per cent. of oxycy- 
anide: First, 13.5 Gm. of mercuric cyanide are powdered and 
thoroughly mixed with 11.5 Gm. of the yellow oxide. The 
mixture is placed in a small Erlenmeyer flask, a little water is 
added and the contents heated for four hours on the water 
bath. Five hundred Cc. of water is then added, and the whole 
heated to boiling until the insoluble portion has lost its granu- 
lar appearance and contains only the powdered oxide. The hot 
filtered liquid deposits the crystalline oxycyanide on cooling. 

The latter is a white crystalline powder, which turns brown 
on heating, swells and becomes decomposed, leaving a volumin- 
ous residue. It is soluble in about 100 volumes of water, more 
soluble in hot water, but in contact with hot water decomposes 
to some extent. 

How to Tell the Poisonous Mushrooms.—Professor La- 
besse (Anjou Médical, November, 1905) discusses the question 
aus to the popular method of distinguishing poisonous mush- 
rooms from the edible variety. Mushroom poisoning, as we 
know, is by no means uncommon, and the chief cause thereof 
is the ignorance of the majority of people as to the poisonous 
varieties. The best way to avoid this poisoning is to learn to 
know the edible mushrooms growing in one’s neighborhood and 
never to eat any other varieties but those few whose properties 
are well known. 

It is a popular idea among cooks that poisonous mushrooms 
blacken gold and silver. As a matter of fact, a mushroom 
which is decaying blackens silver or gold, while a fresh mush- 
room, whether poisonous or not, never does so. It is also said 
that poisonous. mushrooms curdle milk. This occurs with both 
edible and poisonous varieties if a ferment or an acid is con- 
tained in the mushroom. A variety of other fallacies are held 
which have no foundation in fact, as, for example, that an onion 
will become brown when placed in a pan in which poisonous 
mushrooms are boiling; that all mushrooms which have pink 
leaflets are edible; that insects attack only edible mushrooms 
and that the latter have always an agreeable odor. <A most 


common fallacy is that mushrooms with a firm flesh which 
breaks and which have a dry skin are good to eat, and that a 
All these qual- 
There are 


good mushrocm always has an agreeable taste. 
ities can occur in exceedingly poisonous mushrooms. 
























some rules, however, which are useful in distinguishing poison- 
ous from nonpoisonous varieties. 

Thus, mushrooms which grow on the wood of Conifers are 
poisonous. Mushrooms growing upon trees should never be 
eaten. Nor should mushrooms with a blue, violet green or red 
color be used at the table. Mushrooms with a milky juice 
should always be rejected, as should also be those growing in 
shady woods. There is, however, no really absolute method of 
distinguishing a poisonous mushroom from one fit to eat. A 
specialized knowledge of the different varieties is the only safe 
course. 





The Detection of Traces of Sugar in Urine. 

M. J. Blaise (Répértoire de pharmacie, February 10, 1906) 
presents an interesting study of the difficulties encountered in 
testing urine for glucose when but minute quantities of this 
abnormal constituent are present. Most urines containing traces 
of glucose give a yellowish-green precipitate when boiled with 
Fehling’s solution, and this precipitate remains in suspension 
in the liquid, thus rendering the recognition of the reaction 
difficult. Various expedients have been adopted to remedy this, 
with but little success. Urines rich in glucose give a very dis- 
tinct precipitate of anhydrous copper oxide, while urines poor 
in glucose give a precipitate of copper hydroxide. Other urines 
containing a moderate amount of glucose often give a greenish 
precipitate which is found on qualitative testing, while with a 
quantitative test, when the reagent is added drop by drop, the 
anhydrous oxide is obtained. It seems that the precipitation of 
the anhydrous oxide from the start is followed by the precipi- 
tation of the same form, the anhydrous, throughout the opera- 
tion. Hence the author conceived the idea that a few Ce. of a 
solution of glucose of known composition might be added to the 
Fehling’s solution in order to produce a precipitate of anhy- 
drous cupric oxide. Then if glucose was present in the urine 
the precipitation would go on normally. In urines rich in glu- 
cose the addition of a little glucose to the reagent does not 
modify the result of the direct quantitative test; in fact, this 
addition facilitates the recognition of the end-reaction. 

In urines containing very small amounts of sugar, which give 
a reddish color to Fehling’s solution without producing the pre- 
cipitate, the simple expedient of adding glucose to the Fehling’s 
solution has relieved the author in many a difficult situation 
and has allowed him to determine the absence or presence of 
sugar. 

The procedure which he employs is as follows: He mixes 
10 Ce. of each of the two solutions composing Febling’s solution, 
corresponding to 0.05 gm. of glucose, and to the mixture adds 
2 Ce. of a solution containing 0.01 gm. of glucose. Instantly, on 
boiling, there is a precipitate of the anhydrous oxide... The 
operation is next continued with the urine to be analyzed until 
the color disappears. The end-reaction can thus be determined 
just as accurately with a urine containing a minute amount of 
glucose as with one containing a larger amount. The author 
concludes that this slight modification of Fehling’s method 
secures the most accurate results possible, results such as can 
be obtained ordinarily only with the optical methods (polari- 
zation). 


Pharmacists in the German Army. 


Apothecary-Major of the First Class Kopp, in the issue of 
the Archives de médicine et de pharmacie militaires for De- 
cember, 1905, reviews the status of the pharmacist in the Ger- 
man army. He points out that the pharmaceutical department 
of the German army was reorganized in 1902. In Germany 
medical and pharmaceutical students are allowed to perform 
the military duty which is incumbent upon all able-bodied ado- 
lescents of the male sex by volunteering for one year, but before 
they can claim this privilege they have to produce a certificate 
of aptitude for military service from a board appointed by the 
State and must also undertake to equip, to clothe and to main- 
tain themselves at their own expense. Military apothecaries on 
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the permanent list are recruited from these volunteers. When 
the new organization came into force they were 49 in number, 
all classed as officers, although their relative rank was not de- 
fined, but when the new scheme is completed their strength 
will be considerably increased. 

The official title of the chief of the department is Ober- 
stabsapotheker (chief staff Apothecary). He is attached to the 
medical section of the War Office, where he deals with the 
technical questions appertaining to his specialty and also con- 
trols all military pharmacies whether they belong to the active 
army or to the reserve. 

Next in rank are the Korpsstabsapotheker (corps staff 
Apothecary), 24 in number. One of these officers is attached 
to each of the 23 army corps into which the German army is 
divided. Under the orders of the principal medical officer he 
is responsible for the efficiency and good order of everything 
connected with his department, his duties including the bi- 
annual inspection of every pharmacy in the command, the con- 
trol of supply and expenditure in these establishments, the 
auditing of their accounts, the superintendence of subordinates 
not only with the colors but also in the reserve, and the direc- 
tion of the analytical laboratory with which every army corps 
is provided. 

The officers of the third grade are designated Stabsapothe- 
ker (staff Apothecary), and in 1902 they too were 24 in number. 
The duties of a Stabsapotheker consist in superintending the 
sanitary depot of the army corps to which he belongs and in 
managing the pharmacy of the garrison hospital at head- 
quarters. 

According to the reorganization decree of 1902 every mili- 
tary hospital with 71 beds and upwards should have a Stabs- 
apotheker in charge of its pharmacy, ‘but this part of the 
scheme has not as yet been carried out. 

The pharmaceutical students serving for a year as volun- 
teers are distributed according to requirements among 120 hos- 
pitals to the number of 265, some of them doing additional duty 
in the laboratories and sanitary depots. There are also five 
more serving in the Kaiser Wilhelm Academy at Berlin under 
a Korpsstabsapotheker, which brings the total strength up to 
270. After serving for six months a volunteer student may be 
permitted to return to his home in order.that he may complete 
his professional education and obtain a diploma. He then has 
to resume military duty for a second period of six months and, 
should he be desirous of joining the permanent branch, must 
next go through a special course of duty of six weeks’ duration 
to the satisfaction of the principal medical officer. Having 
passed this test the student has then to go through a course 
of analytical chemistry, with special reference to water and 
alimentary substances, in a Government laboratory. The dura- 
tion of this course is 18 months and at the end of it the candi- 
date has to satisfy a board of examiners. 

Ability to carry out analyses was rendered obligatory in 
1902 for all thé apothecaries who were then serving and all 
desirous of remaining in the department were obliged to pro- 
vide themselves with the State diploma. . 

The relief of military medical officers from more or less 
uncongenial work in the superintendence of pharmacies is a 
distinct step in advance, but as yet the reform is incomplete. 
In all hospitals of less than 71 beds the medical officer is sup- 
plied with a limited stock of simple medicaments of which he 
has to control the distribution. Should more complicated medi- 
cine be required he must have recourse to the civilian phar- 
macy of the locality. In commenting on this article the Lancet, 
of London, says: “The fact that the total strength of the 
pharmaceutical department of the German army in 1894 was 
only 217 of all ranks, whereas in 1904 it was 321, is of good 
augury that in time all military medical officers will be re- 
lieved from pharmaceutical duty.” 


Emulsion of Paraldehyde. 
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Queries and Answers 
We shall be glad, in this department, to respond to calls for information on all pharmaceutic matters. 





Sticky Fly Paper.—G. C.—A fairly economical method of 
making sticky fly paper is to take ordinary rough paper, pre- 
viously glazed with a hot solution of glue or gelatin, and spread 
upon it a solution of resin in castor oil, made by dissolving 
about 2 parts of resin in 1 part of oil. A mixture of molasses 
and glucose, containing 1 part molasses to 3 parts glucose, has 
also been recommended. 


Silver Plating.—D. asks for a formula for silver plating. 
Silver plating nowadays is done usually by means of a battery 
and appropriate solutions. ‘The process is known as electroplat- 
ing. For minor work, covering the worn parts of plated goods, 
for instance, the following solution may be found useful : 

OE MN s bck oo Sanci ances tsive's 35 grains. 
DNA MERINO. 55505650 S60 ce008 60 grains. 
Alum 30 grains. 
fe) es 3 drams. 
Water, enough to make. . 2 ounces. 

It is applied with a sponge or rag to the previously well 
cleaned article by friction. 


Home-Made Root Beer.—S. A. asks how he should proceed 
to make “a good root beer in a concentrated form, for making 
about 5 gallons at home.” 

The following is a much used formula which may be concen- 
trated by increasing the amount of barks or decreasing the 
amount of water: Dissolve molasses, 4 ounces, in boiling water, 
12 ounces, and add to the cooled solution 1% ounces of sarsa- 
parilla root, sassafras bark, wild cherry bark, wintergreen bark 
and 2% ounces of fresh yeast, with sufficient water to bring the 
bulk up to 5 gallons. After this has fermented for 12 hours it 
can be drawn off and bottled. 


Freezing Mixture.—W. E. B.—Pretty specimens of colored 
and uncolored ice for experimental purposes can be turned by 
the use of a mixture made from the subjoined formula. Special 
apparatus is required for the production of ice on a large scale 
by artificial means. The formula: 


ee ee eee 6 parts. 
Ammonium nitrate................. 5 parts. 
Sp | rr 4 parts. 


This mixture is placed in a large porcelain container into 
which is set a smaller vessel of the same kind of ware contain- 
ing the fluid to be frozen. 


Hydrochloride and Hydrochlorate.—P. R. asks for an 
explanation of the varying use of the terms hydrochloride and 
hydrochlorate, and we cannot do better than reproduce the 
extremely lucid and accurate explanation offered some time ago 
by the late Dr. Charles Rice. 

It is well known, observed Dr. Rice, that in English nomen- 
elature all salts derived from acids ending in —ic are desig- 
nated by corresponding terms ending in —ate, thus, sulphate 
denotes a salt derived from sulphuric acid; nitrate denotes a 
salt derived from nitric acid; hydrochlorate denotes a salt de- 
rived from hydrochloric acid. 

In all inorganic salts, it will be remembered, the formation 
of these compounds is accompanied by the elimination of one 
or more atoms of hydrogen from the molecule of the acid, the 
place of the eliminated hydrogen being taken by the basylous 
radical. . 

In the salts of alkaloids and similar organic bases the 
formation of these compounds is not accompanied by the loss 
of any hydrogen of the acid, the unchanged molecule of which 
is simply added to the molecule of the organic base. 

Attempts were made at different times to distinguish between 
these two classes of salts by a modification in nomenclature, but 
no practical result was obtained until the question was more 
thoroughly discussed and agitated. Prominent attention was 
drawn to the subject in 1885, when the Weekly Drug News, of 
New York, invited a number of leading chemists to express 
their views on the relative correctness of the terms “ hydro- 





chlorate” and “ hydrochloride” of cocaine. The decision in 
favor of the latter term was almost unanimous. Regret was 
at the same time expressed that a similar modification of 
nomenclature could not well be introduced in the cases of salts 
of oxygenated acids (sulphuric, nitric, &c.), as such terms as 
“ hydrosulphate ” would lead to confusion. 

Many authors and writers subsequently adopted the nomen- 
clature thus indorsed, and the same has been approved and 
adopted by the revisers of the United States Pharmacopeia. 

In further elucidation of the subject the following account 
of the formation of salts, being an anonymous contribution to 
the Pharmaceutical Record, for September 15, 1902, will be 
found of interest and value: 

Acids may form salts in two ways, one by substitution and 
the other by addition. 

1. By substitution.—All true acids contain replaceable hydro- 
gen. Some contain only one such atom, others two or more. 
Thus acetic acid (C2HsOz) contains only one replacable hydro- 
gen; hypophosphorus acid (HsPQO2z) also only one; citrie acid 
(CeHsO7) contains three. &c. When the acid combines with a 
metal or basylous compound the replacable hydrogen steps out 
of the molecule of the acid and the metal, or a certain portion 
of the basylous compound steps in place of it. In the case of 
a metal the hydrogen escapes (fcr instance, Zn + 2HCL = 
ZnCle + He). But in the case of a basylous compound this 
itself splits up into portions, which immediately seek and find 
new mates, being unable to exist in the form in which they 
were separated. Thus NaOH and HCl form NaCl and HO, 
neither the Na nor the OH of the sodium hydrate being able 
to remain free under the circumstances. We speak here only 
of normal salts. 

2. By addition.—With acids containing replaceable hydrogen 
this occurs when they combine with a compound substance 
which cannot split up into portions without losing its individ- 
uality. Such compounds are the alkaloids. An alkaloid is an 
individual which, when once split up, no longer represents the 
original in its various properties. Quinine (CaoHaN2O2) re- 
mains quinine only while its molecule remains intact. When 
sulphuric acid combines with it the whole molecule of the 
acid, without any loss of hydrogen, joins the molecule of 
quinine. If the acid were to lose the hydrogen it would thereby 
become an unsaturated radical (’SO.«), which could itself be 
saturated only by another unsaturated radical. As no hydro- 
gen, or hydroxy] (OH), or other fraction, can drop out of the 
molecule of quinine, the latter cannot become an unsaturated 
radical, and’ therefore there is nothing which could replace the 
hydrogen in the acid. 

A Good Hair Tonic.—F. K. writes: ‘“ Please publish the 
formula of a good hair tonic, something that is not a ‘ back 
number.’ ” 

Perhaps the most up to date and satisfactory application for 
improving the condition of the hair, preventing dandruff and 
loss of the follicles is obtained by a combination of chloral 
hydrate and tannic acid in suitable proportions in solution with 
perfumed alcohol containing a trace of castor oil. The onl) 
objection to a solution of this kind lies in its tendency to stain 
when dropped on linen. Apart from this, a solution of the fol- 
lowing ingredients will be found very effective: 


I 55825 sc one wie ewe ee ee dij. 
RR sind 5 Sow io.a 4)s eas kale bala dome di. 
PR NS Sob isto oo 5 sb eso sab dye weal tees oe di. 
(2 | Eee ee eee gtt. xij. 
PGC GES yo5 bs.5,s5 sos 8b baba eee See 3viij 
eS ee Ta 3vss 
fe re eee ee er 38s 


Proportions of Ingredients to Be Used in Making Cold 
Cream.—F. K. asks us to state what proportion of each ingre- 
dient should be used in making a cold cream consisting of white 
wax, spermaceti, liquid petrolatum, borax, water and oil of rose 
geranium, 
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The formula suggested by W. C. Alpers and printed at the 
time in the AMERICAN DrucGIsT dispenses with the spermaceti 
and ealls for 150 parts of white wax, 600 parts of liquid petro- 
latum, 240 parts of water, 9 parts of borax and 1 part of oil of 
rose geranum. 

The wax is dissolved in the oil with the aid of a gentle heat, 
the borax being dissolved in the water in another vessel. Both 
solutions are brought to the same temperature, not exceeding 
60 degrees C. (140 degrees F.), when the aqueous solution is 
poured into the melted wax and petrolatum in a continuous 
stream. The mixture is stirred gently for a minute or two, the 
essential oils being added meanwhile. The ointment is poured 
into jars before it cools and while it is still of a semiliquid 
consistency. 

Prendergast’s Pills or Tablets.—The formula for a pill or 
tablet named after a Dr. Prendergast is desired by a subscriber. 
Can any reader supply it? 

Burrow’s Solution.—O. R. writes: “On page 72, AMERI- 
cAN DruaoIst, February 12, solution of aluminum acetate is re- 
ferred to as Burrow’s solution. Permit me to point out that 
Burrow’s solution is more correctly a solution of aluminum and 
sodium acetate, prepared as follows: 


Plumbi acetatis........... SER Gm. 100 
BTC aS SA ch anne eran ee Gm. 66 
POCER A PHNENN TAL 0) soe ar sha tograinie le 99 o<e.eweKe ola Gm. 12 
At | 1 NERS ee pCR C e I CRO ORI IC Ie Ce. 800 


Dissolve the lead acetate in 300 Cc. of the water, which has 
been previously boiled and cooled. Dissolve the alum and 
sodium sulphate in a separate portion of 500 Cc. water; pour 
the solution first made into the second solution and shake vigor- 
ously ; set aside and when the solution has fully settled decant 
the clear supernatant liquid and filter if necessary. 

Books on Perfumery.—E. A. B. asks if we can name any 
other books of reference on the manufacture of perfumery be- 
sides Askinson’s work. 

The more important books dealing with the chemistry and 
manufacture of perfumery are the works by Piesse and Chara- 
bot, named respectively Chimie des Parfums, published by J. B. 
Bailliére et fiis, Paris, at 4 francs, and Les Parfums Artificiels, 
by the same publishers, at 5 francs. W. L. Scoville, of Boston, 
is the author of a useful work on Eatracts and Perfumes, 
which is published by the Spatula Publishing Company, of that 
city, at $1. 

Alterative Compound.—J. D. S.—A vegetable alterative 
compound which has had considerable vogue is made as fol- 
lows: 


POO TIED POO .n 4 00s secs ade se tee eve Biv 
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Mix the drugs, reduce to fine powder, and extract, using 
diluted alcohol as a menstrum, by the process of the pharma- 
copeia, or the National Formulary, or any other suitable 
process for fluid extracts, the product to measure one pint. 


A Question on Deodorized Opium.—A. A. A., Tampico, 
Mexico, writes: “I made deodorized tincture of opium accord- 
ing to the process of the United States Pharmacopeeia and ex- 
hausted the remaining opium afterward with diluted alcohol. 
I wish you to tell me what constituents are contained in the de- 
odorized tincture and what in the percolate obtained afterwards. 
I note that both liquors have the same color, a light reddish- 
brown, the first being odorless and the other having a very dis- 
tinct flavor of opium. Both are equally bitter. How may I 
utilize the second liquor? Would it form a good addition to 
rheumatic lotions, ete.? Do any of the constituents of opium 
remain in the exhausted mass? 

This query was submitted to Professor Remington, who, with 
his customary courtesy, has kindly framed the following reply: 

“In reply to your letter I would state that your correspond- 
ent failed to entirely exhaust the granulated opium with water. 
It should have removed the morphine from the opium, and this 
eould be proved by assaying it by the process given. The nres- 
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ence of coloring matter in the residue, as shown by a colored 
tincture having been obtained with diluted alcohol, would not be 
conclusive evidence that the opium had not been exhausted of 
the morphine. If your correspondent obtained morphine, as 
shown by an assay, from the residue, it would prove that the 
opium had not been thoroughly exhausted in the first place. 
The presence of bitterness would not necessarily prove the 
presence of morphine in the residue, but an assay would. I do 
not think it would be safe to depend upon the medicinal value 
of the second liquor obtained, and the latter would always be a 
vehy uncertain product.—JoserpH P. REMINGTON.” 


Correspondence. 


Comment on Prescriptions. 
To the Editor: 

Sir,—I beg leave to make a few comments on some of Pro- 
fessor Hynson’s prescriptions as published in the AMERICAN 
Druceist for March 12. 

In prescription No. XVI Mr. Hynson states that he used 
5 drops of alcohol to dissolve the holocaine hydrochloride. I 
think this might be objected to because alcohol, even in small 
amount, when put into the eye causes a very unpleasant burn- 
ing sensation. This fact will be best appreciated by any one who 
ever had a drop of alcohol accidentaly splashed into his eye. 
I should have rubbed the holocaine to a very fine powder, 
mixed it with the castor oil and dispensed it with a “shake 
well ” label attached. 

The use of glycerin in prescriptions Nos. XVIII, XXI and 
XXII might also be objected to on the same grounds, but to a 
much lesser degree. I remember when cocaine first came into 
use we frequently received prescriptions for eye waters calling 
for cocaine hydrochloride and sodium borate, in all of which 
we used boric acid in the place of the sodium borate; this, too, 
without consulting the prescriber. I would have pursued prac- 
tically such a course in dispensing the prescriptions above 
referred to rather than add any glycerin. 

In order to test the effect of a small quantity of glycerin 
on the eye I made the following experiment: I prepared a 
solution of 20 drops of glycerin and 1 fluid ounce of water 
and dropped 3 or 4 drops into the right eye of six different 
people, then using another dropper I dropped 3 or 4 drops of 
distilled water into the left eye of those same people. With- 
out telling them which dropper had the glycerin solution four 
of them declared that they observed a slight smarting sensa- 
tion in the right eye and the other two declared they could not 
notice any difference. I am inclined to believe that in an in- 
flamed eye a small quantity of glycerin in an eye water would 
cause a smarting sensation. 

I think it is advisable to avoid the use of alcohol or 
glycerin in eye preparations, certain kinds of injections and in 
a great many salves and ointments, especially pile ointments. 

In prescription No. XXIV if a spirit of lemon (3i) is used, 
prepared from the terpeneless extract of lemou, no difficulty 
will be experienced. The preparation will have a very pleas- 
ant lemon flavor, which will be maintained until the last Is 
used up. WILLIAM F.. KAEMMERER, 

CotumBus, OHIO, March 18, 1906. 


The ‘‘ Ethical Preparation.”’ 


We sometimes read, says the editor of the New York Medi- 
cal Journal, that a certain medicinal preparation is “ ethical ” 
and that a certain other one is “ unethical.” We doubt if, 
strictly speaking, it is proper to apply either term to an 
inanimate object like a drug. If we regard ethics as a system 
by which we ascertain our duty to our fellow men, and in ac- 
cordance with which we perform that duty, our duties are 
ethical, inasmuch as they are deduced from ethics, and we 


ourselves are ethical in so far a8 we conform to ethics. But 
in using any drug, no matter what it may be, we neither con- 
form to the requirements of ethics nor violate them. We doubt 
if even the stiffest of trade unionists would look upon a bur- 
glary as venial because the burglar was able to prove that his 
jimmy bore the union label. It is acts that call for commenda 
tion or censure, not the tools with which they are performed. 
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BOARD OF PHARMACY VS. HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Power of the New York Board of Health in Relation to the 
Powers of the Board of Pharmacy Set Forth—A Guarded 
Opinion in Which Some Intere:ting Questions Are Raised— 
Board of Pharmacy Seemingly Has Power to Enforce Health 
Board’s Carbolic Ordinance and Revoke Licenses of Violators— 
Questions Validity of Pharmacy Board’s By-Law No. 33, 
Regulating Hours of Labor—No Opinion as to the Constitu- 
tionality of the Organization of the Board. 


The relations of the pharmacy law of the State of New 
York te the power of the New York Health Department in 
regard to the regulation of the sale of poisons are succinctly, 
but comprehensively and interestingly, set forth in an opinion 
obtained by the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society from the 
law firm of Perkins & Butler, New York, attorneys to the 
society. ‘This opinion was read to the members of the society 
at the March meeting and will undoubtedly attract the inter- 
ested attention of every pharmacist in the State of New York. 
The text of the opinion, which is dated March 12, 1906, follows: 


THE CARBOLIC ORDINANCE. 


In September, 1904, responding to your request for our 
opinion, we advised you that the Board of Health had the 
power to enact section 66a of the Sanitary Code of New York 
City, which reads as follows: “No phenol, commonly known 
as carbolic acid, shall be sold at retail by any person in the 
City of New York, except upon the prescription of a physician, 
when in a stronger solution than 5 per cent.” 

Upon the question, however, as to the relative powers of the 
city Board of Health and the State Board of Pharmacy we 
expressed no opinion, but advised you that, inasmuch as the 
Board of Health had taken action with reference to the sale 
of carbolic acid and the Board of Pharmacy had not taken 
any action, and the Board of Health had power in the premises, 
the regulation referred to must be obeyed. 

The question now recurs, and our opinion is asked with 
reference to the power of the Board of Health of the city, and 
particularly in relation to the powers of the Board of Phar- 
macy. First, as to the Board of Health of New York City. 


POWERS DELEGATED TO THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


The Legislature has always exercised a very broad power 
in enacting laws which are intended to protect the comfort. 
health and safety of the public, and this power is commonly 
known as the police power. This power has, so to speak, been 
delegated to the Board of Health of New York. Every act of 
the Legislature passed for the purposes mentioned is subject to 
review by the courts, and the courts will consider and decide 
whether the health, comfort or safety of the public is reasonably 
and necessarily protected by the act. If so, the act is valid: 
if not, it is invalid. The same thing applies in case of an 
ordinance or regulation in the Sanitary Code. The Sanitary 
Code has repeatedly received the sanction of the courts and it 
is recognized by the Greater New York Charter, but every pro- 
vision in it may be subjected to review by the courts for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether, in the judgment of the court, it 
is reasonably intended for the health, comfort or safety of the 
people of the city. Resting our opinion upon various court de- 
cisions, we think that section 66a of the Sanitary Code, above 
quoted, is valid, as reasonably intended to secure the safety of 
the public. To the powers of the Board of Health is added the 
duty, among other things, to enforce all laws relative to the 
use or sale of poisonous, unwholesome, deleterious or adul- 
terated drugs, medicines or foods. So much as to the powers of 
the Board of Health. Now as to its organization. It is com- 
posed of the Commissioner of Health, the Police Commissioner 
and the Health Officer of the Port. The Commissioner of 
Health and the Police Commissioner are appointed by the 
Mayor, and the Health Officer by the Governor, with the con- 
sent of the Senate. Thus, you will see that the majority of 
the Board of Health is appointed by the Mayor, who is elected 
directly by the people. 

The right of the Legislature to delegate to the city Board 
of Health the power to legislate, as it has been expressed, is 
found in a provision of the Constitution requiring the Legis- 
lature to provide for the organization of cities, etc., and in 
another section, referring to the appointment of city officers, 
hereinafter mentioned. Second, as to the State Board of 
Pharmacy. 

The powers of the State board are given to the board as an 
entirety, and among them, as you all know. is power to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy; to regulate the sale of poisons, and 
to regulate and control the character and standard of drugs 
ond medicines dispensed in this State. 
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UNIQUE ORGANIZATION OF BOARD OF PHARMACY. 


The organization of the Board of Pharmacy is, to say the 
least, unique. While you are all more or less familiar with the 
provisions of the statute, we think, for convenience, they had 
better be summarized here. For convenience we shall term 
the law the “pharmacy law,” but it is not so called in the 
statute, and is Article XI of the Public Health Law. For the 
purpose of the pharmacy law the State is divided into three 
sections by counties. The Eastern, also called New York, sec- 
tion consists of the counties of New York, Kings, Queens, 
Nassau, Suffolk, Richmond and Westchester; the Western, or 
Erie, section, consists of the counties of Erie, Niagara, Orleans, 
Genesee, Wyoming, Allegany, Cattaraugus and Chautauqua; 
and the Middle, or Albany, section consists of Albany and al! 
other counties not contained in the other two sections. 

The board consists of 15 members, five from each of the 
sections, and it is organized into branches, known as the 
Eastern, Western and Middle branches. At the elections for 
members for the Middle section all licensed pharmacists and 
druggists residing in that section are entitled to vote, whereas 
in the other two sections not only must the voter be qualified 
as a licensed pharmacist or druggist, but he must also be a 
member either of the New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation or of an incorporated pharmaceutical association or 
society in one of the counties in the section. 

The Constitution, in a section which first provides with 
reference to the election or-appointment of county, city, town 
and village officers, etc., provides as follows: “ All other offi- 
cers, whose election or appointment is not provided for by this 
Constitution, and all officers, whose offices may hereafter be 
created by law, shall be elected by the people, or appointed, as 
the Legislature may direct.” 


QUFSTION IF BOARD IS UNCONSTITUTIONALLY ORGANIZED. 


Now, it is the general rule that the Legislature may not 
delegate any of its powers, but that rule is subject to excep- 
tions. The Constitution permits the Legislature to confer legis- 
lative powers upon county boards of supervisors and city 
boards of aldermen and health boards, ete. The Legislature 
may also confer administrative powers upon other officers or 
boards. 

It seems that legislative powers can be delegated only to 
officers elected or appointed, as provided in the section of the 
Constitution referred to, and it is obvious that the State Board 
of Pharmacy, which is not appointed, and which, thougi: 
elected, is not elected by the people, is not chosen in the manner 
pointed out by that section of the Constitution; but recalling 
our statement that the organization of the board is unique, we 
must say that there is no reported decision, so far as we have 
been able to find, which relates to a body of officers chosen in 
any manner similar to the method under which the Board of 
Pharmacy is organized. While, however, it may not be proper 
for the Legislature to delegate its legislative powers to such a 
board, yet it is by no means clear that the board has exercised 
any legislative powers. Probably the Legislature may lawfully 
confer upon the Board of Pharmacy administrative powers. 

It seems to us that the powers of the Board of Pharmacy. 
which we have mentioned above, namely, those to regulate the 
practice of pharmacy, the sale of poisons and the character 
and standard of drugs. ete., may fairly be deemed administra- 
tive in view of the other provisions of the act. In the phar- 
macy law itself the Legislature has in a measure regulated 
the sale of poisons, and in schedule B of section 198 carbolic 
acid is mentioned. 


WHERE THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT DERIVES ITS POWER. 


Furthermore, the Greater New York Charter, from which 
the Sanitary Code derives its force, is a special act applicable 
to the city of New York. The pharmacy law is a general law 
applicable to the State at large. In the case of a special law and 
a general law relating to the same matter, the rule is that 
the special law is not superseded or annulled by the general 
law, in so far as the special law applies in its locality, but 
that it continues in force there even if its provisions are 
contrary to the general law, unless the Legislature has ex 
pressed a contrary intention. We think that there can be 
little doubt of the intention of the Legislature as expressed 
in section 190 of the Pharmacy Law. The Eastern section 
includes the counties of New York, Kings, Queens and Rich- 
mond, which are the counties included in Greater New York. 
In so far as the Board of Pharmacy may lawfully exercise its 
powers, we believe it may exercise them within the city of 
New York, irrespectively and independently of the city Board 
of Health. 

But this might lead to conflicting regulations and wherever 
two statutes appear to conflict or wherever lawful ordinances 
or regulations seem to be inconsistent and the question con- 
cerning them is presented to the courts, the courts will always 














seek to -reconcile the inconsistent or conflicting provisions 
if they can be reconciled. 


CARBOLIC ORDINANCE MUST BE OBEYED. 


The Board of Pharmacy, as we understand it, has not 
passed any regulation which conflicts with section 66a of the 
Sanitary Code and that section is not inconsistent with any 
provision of the statute. It simply makes a physician’s pre- 
scription a “prerequisite” to the sale of carbolic acid in a 
solution stronger than 5 per cent. Until it is altered or 
rescinded, this regulation must be obeyed and while we do 
note presume to express any opinion as to the duty of the Board 
of Pharmacy, we should infer that it would be the duty of 
that board to enforce section 66a of the Sanitary Code and 
that it has the power to do so—that it has the power to re- 
voke a license for violation of that section. 


BOARD MAY MAKE CONTRARY REGULATION IF— 


We think also that the powers conferred upon the Board 
of Pharmacy by the statute are sufficient, and that the terri 
torial jurisdiction of the board is such that the Board of 
Pharmacy may make a contrary regulation to that which is 
contained in section 66a of the Sanitary Code, but our opinion 
on this point is subject to qualification if the Board of Phar- 
macy is not lawfully organized for the purpose of exercising 
the necessary power. Upon the question of validity of the 
organization of the Board of Pharmacy we feel obliged, after 
careful consideration, to decline to hazard an opinion. It is 
a question which ought to be submitted to the courts, if it is of 
sufficient importance, but it could only be submitted in a case 
arising under the law. This refers to what may be called 
the legislative powers of the board. Undoubtedly the powers 
of the board to examine and license, etc., are lawful. We do 
not find in the by-laws of the board or in its rules, regula- 
tions which we think can fairly be called “legislative,” but 
they are all rather administrative, that is, essential to the 
enforcement of the law, except, however, by-law 33. We have 
always questioned the validity of the power to regulate the 
hours of labor, but one part of the law may be invalid and 
the other parts yet be valid and enforcible. 

We regret to feel obliged to withhold any opinion as to 
the validity of the organization of the board, but it does not 
appear to us to be a practical question at present, there does 
not seem to be any occasion to disturb the operations of the 
board which are beneficial and satisfactory, and we frankly 
think that the question is one upon which so much may be 
said on both sides that it must remain open until the courts 
have decided it. Please bear in mind that we speak not with 
reference to the administrative, but to what may be called 
the legislative, powers of the board. 


MILES LOSES SUIT IN EQUITY. 


Direct Contract Plan Not Illegal—Suit Denied on Ground that 
Patent Medicine Business Is Contrary to Public Policy—Vender 
of Proprietary Remedies of Secret Composition Denied Standing. 


In denying any standing in courts of equity to makers of 
proprietary remedies of secret composition Judge James R. 
Macfarlane, of Pittsburgh, has dealt the most serious blow yet 
struck at the direct contract and serial numbering plan and 
also at the patent medicine business generally. The Judge ad- 
mitted that the contract itself was legal and not in restraint of 
trade, as it had been said to be, but denied any relief to the 
plaintiffs, the Dr. Miles Medical Company, on the following 
grounds: 


The enormous business done by the proprietors of medicines 
and the serious menace which it is to the health and lives of the 
public requires us to scrutinize catefully the grounds upon 
which the plaintiff stands, and as it has been shown that it 
belongs to the reprehensible class we decline to grant a decree. 

In his opinion Judge Macfarlane says that it seems clear 
that the contracts on which the plaintiff asks for an injunction 
are valid, but that the sale to third parties carries no restric- 
tion, and therefore an innocent purchaser may do as he pleases. 
Judge Macfarlane, however, adds that if the third party con- 
spires to break its accepted contract the party injured can 
maintain an injunction. 

On the argument of the case before the court generally that 
the vender or manufacturer of a secret formula sold as a 
proprietary medicine had no standing in a court of equity, 
Judge Macfarlane says: 
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On further consideration it is our opinion that the public 
health required protection against these preparations, and that 
the vender of remedies of unknown ingredients advertised and 
sold as remedies for disease should not be aided by courts of 
equity. If he sees fit to keep them a trade secret and to per- 
suade the public to dose of his mysteries, let him come into 
chancery. We take judicial notice of the facts of medical 
science which are known to intelligent persons, although not 
educated as physicians, but we need not go even so far in 
finding that plaintiff cannot cure incurable cases. 

Aside from the general question of public policy this State 
has by its statutes regulating the practice attempted to protect 
the public against charlatans and quacks, and thus declares its 
public policy that no one may habitually prescribe medicine for 
the public without certain qualifications. It also by these stat- 
utes recognizes the science of medicine and the necessity for a 
course of study. The plaintiff may not be liable for a violation 
of these acts, but its business is against public policy. Such 
methods of doing business do not commend themselves to the 
conscience of a chancellor. It is no answer that the defendants 
are also transgressors and may incidentally reap some advan- 
tage from our decision. 

This answer was handed down by Judge Macfarlane in the 
Court of Common Pleas in Pittsburgh on March 14 in the case 
of the Dr. Miles Medical Company against the May Drug Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, the latter concern being prominent cut- 
rate druggists of that city. 


ELECTION AT THE N. Y. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
A Paper on Cocaine by Dr. Wm. J. Schieffelin. 


As generally expected, the annual election of officers and 
trustees of the Columbia University College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York, which was held Tuesday evening, March 20. 
in the college building at 115 West Sixty-eighth street, resulted 
in the re-election of all the former officers and three of the 
former trustees. Hieronimus A. Herold and Albert Plaut were 
also selected as trustees to fill the places of Felix Hirseman 
and Carl Schur. In brief, the entire official ticket received the 
almost unanimous vote of the 82 members of the col- 


lege, the only scratching noticeable being in the case of O. J.. 


Griffin, assistant secretary, for whom 29 votes were cast, while 
three ballots had his name erased. 

The officers re-elected for the ensuing year were: Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president; Charles F. Chandler, first vice-presi- 
dent; William Jay Schieffelin, second vice-president ; Herbert 
D. Robbins, third vice-president; Clarence O. Bigelow, treas- 
urer; Thomas F. Main, secretary, and O. J. Griffin, assistant 
secretary. 

The trustees, elected and re-elected, to serve three years, 
were: Frederick W. Carpenter, Thomas: P. Cook, Arthur H. 
Elliott, Hieronimus A. Herold and Albert Plaut. The ten other 
trustees of the college, whose terms expire in 1907 and 1908, 
respectively, are: Otto P. Amend, Oscar Goldman, Adolph Hen- 
ning, Gilbert P. Knapp, Charles H. White, William C. Alpers, 
Max J. Breitenbach, Charles S. Erb, Leo W. ‘Geisler, jr., and 
Henry Imhof. 

Immediately after the election of officers and new trustees, 
which was concluded about 8.30 Pp. M., Dr. Schieffelin read an 
interesting paper on Cocaine, Its Constitution, Synthesis and 
the Safe Guarding of Its Sale. An abstract of Dr. Schieffelin’s 
paper follows: 

The Indians of the Andes, by constantly chewing coca leaves, 
sustain their strength for long journeys and are able to exert 
themselves for several days without much, if any, food. This 
stimulating effect of cocaine is no doubt what is sought and 
obtained by the victims of the cocaine habit—intensified by the 
larger doses they employ. 

The amount of cocaine in the leaves varies from % of 
1 per cent. to 1 per cent. The leaves deteriorate on keep- 
ing, especially in warm and humid weather. In manufacturing 
the alkaloid is extracted after the leaves have been made alka- 
line, or else directly by dilute acid, the subsequent purification 
being a process involving a number of steps. The non-crystalliz- 
able alkaloids are split into ecgonine, which is then benzoylated 
and methylated. 

The chemical constitution of cocaine has only recently been 
established and the honors for this are again with the German 
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chemists, notably Willstatter. When cocaine is treated with 
alkalies it is*split up into ecgonine, methyl] alcohol and benzoic 
acid. Ecgonine is closely related to tropine, the product result- 
ing from splitting the tropa alkaloids. Tropine has an n-methyl- 
pyrolidin ring combined with an n-methylpiperidin ring. . Both 
ecgonine and tropine can be changed into suberone—C;H,,O0 — 
which can be made by distilling the calcium salt of suberic acid. 
Suberon has marked sleep producing and numbing powers. 

Ecgonine has the same constitutional formula as tropine, except 
that one atom of hydrogen is replaced by COOH. Ecgonine has 
no anesthetic power, nor has it much when the methyl] or ben- 
zoyl radical alone is added to it—but when both are there the 
cocaine is both anesthetic and toxic. Benzoyl, ecgonine and 
methyl ecgonine are each but one-twentieth as toxic as cocaine. 

Cocaine turns the polarized ray to the left, as does ecgonine. 
The effort to build up cocaine synthetically has led to the pro- 
duction of several substitutes for it of greater or less chemical 
resemblance to it, the chief ones being eucaine, holocaine, 
stovaine and alypin. The cocaine synthesized by Willstatter 
was racemic and had not the same physiological properties as 
the natural levo-rotary cocaine. 

The annual consumption of cocaine in the United States is 
between 100,000 and 120,000 ounces. Judging from the ratio 
of decline of the sale in a locality where a strict cocaine law is 
enacted and enforced at least 20 per cent. is used for indulgence. 

No one should be exposed to the risk of forming the cocaine 
habit by ignorantly taking a catarrh powder or remedy con- 
taining cocaine; the drug should only be sold on prescription 
and physicians should not be permitted to prescribe it for those 
having the habit. The sale of it, both wholesade and retail, 
should be under rigid control and physicians should be taught 
to use it with the utmost caution, almost with dread. 

Routine business of the college was discussed after Dr. 
Schieffelin had read his paper, and at the conclusion of the 
meeting a light collation was served in the library of the college 
building. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY ASSOCIATION PLACES ITSELF 
ON RECORD. 


Opposes Formula Bills Now Before Congress. 


The Cumberland County Pharmaceutical Association desires 
to go on record as heartily favoring legislation for the protec- 
tion of the public, by regulating the sale of any dangerous pro- 
prietary medicines now in the market, and will be glad to sup- 
port a law compelling the placing on the labels or wrappers of 
same the name and quantity of any active poisons or narcotics 
therein contained. 

The association believes that the sale of all proprietary 
medicines may be controlled by a national law, requiring the 
establishment of a National Medical Council, which shall re- 
quire every proprietor to submit his working formula before he 
can be licensed to put his remedy on the market, this council 
to be authorized to pass judgment on the fitness of every remedy 
and to suppress such remedies as may be considered unsafe 
for general use. This association believes that the public will 
be better protected by forming such a council, to whom all 
formulas will be submitted, than by a law which will make 
public property of private formulas, regardless of their merit 
or medicinal efficiency. 

In case a proprietor shall be found guilty of sending out a 
remedy differing from the formula submitted to the counci) his 
license may be revoked for all time, or other penalty may be 
imposed. 

The association also wishes to go on record as opposing the 
formula bills now being urged upon our national Congress. We 
regard these bills as unjust to the owners of proprietary arti- 
cles which by many years’ use have been: demonstrated to be 
not only safe but beneficial to humanity. We also consider it 
oppressive and unfair to every dealer in medicine, on account 
of the great amount of labor and expense involved in re- 
labeling the medicines already in stock. 

Therefore the association desires to urge our representatives 
in Congress to earnestly oppose such unjust, radical, class legis- 
lation, affecting solely as it does the large number of educated, 
respectable pharmacists throughout our country. 

JOHN WILLIAMSON, Secretary. 

PoRTLAND, ME., March 12, 1906. 
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INTERESTING MEETING IN BRCOKLYN. 


Members of :the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society Listen to 
Entertaining and Instructive Papers—Dr. R. von Foregger Tells 
of New Pharmaceutical Sources of Oxygen—Neglected Oppor- 
tunities in the Drug Business Pointed Out by E. H. Gane— 
College Debt Will Be Cut $9,000 by Next Meeting—Members 
Would Like to See the Health Department’s Carbolic Ordinance 
Enforced—Counsel Says Board of Pharmacy Can Do It. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Kings County Pharma- 
ceutical Society took place at the Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy, 265 Nostrand avenue, on Tuesday afternoon, March 13. 
The meeting opened at 3 o’clock, with President Adrian Paradis 
in the chair and Andrew E. Hegeman recording. 

Before receiving the reports of officers Alonzo Robbins, who 
was proposed for membership at the preceding meeting, was bal- 
loted for and elected. Treasurer P. W. Ray. reported a balance 
of $216.27 in the treasury of the society and $8,785.66 in that 
of the college. 

Dr. William Muir, chairman of the Committee of Super- 
vision of the College, announced that Prof. G. B. White, of the 
Hoagland Laboratory, would deliver courses of lectures on bac 
teriology at the college, to which members of the society were 
cordially invited. Methods of culture and staining will be de- 
scribed and illustrated by means of lantern slides, and the 
effects of antiseptics and disinfectants elucidated. The lectures 
will be given on March 26 and April 2, from 9 a.m. to 12 m. 
each day. 

At this point the welcome announcement was made that the 
college authorities would be in a position by the next meeting 
to pay $9,000 of the debt on the college building, which would 
leave a balance of $8,000 on the entire institution. As the 
property was valued at $60,000, Dr. Muir remarked that there 
was no doubt of the financial success of the college, and he 
referred with pride to the fact. 

Reporting for the Legislative Committee, Dr. Muir described 
the various bills pertaining to pharmacy now under considera- 
tion. Some opposition had developed in Buffalo to the proposed 
amendment to the pharmacy law increasing the per diem pay- 
ment to members of the Board of Pharmacy from $5 to $10. 
but this he hoped to overcome. He made mention of the 
Stevens bill, which he said was a well-intentioned measure, but 
of impracticable character. He favored a bill to compel the 
manufacturer of secret compounds to submit formulas to the 
State Board of Health and take out licenses. 

Dr. Muir then read the opinion of counsel on the conflict 
between the Department of Health and the Board of Pharmacy 
in regard to the sale of carbolic. After the opinion was read 
and discussed it was jJecided to place a copy of it before the 
State Board of Pharmacy for its information. The board will 
probably undertake to enforce the Health Department’s ordi- 
nance, as counsel said the board had power to do so. 

Dr. von Foregger was then introduced and described the 
properties of the peroxides and perborates of the alkalies and 
alkaline earth metals. The text of his paper is printed else- 
where. 

On motion of Mr. Marsland, supported by Dr. Muir and 
President Paradis, a most hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. von Foregger for his ihstructive and entertaining lecture. 

Eustace H. Gane, chairman of the Committee on Publicity 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, was then intro- 
duced and spoke of Neglected Opportunities in the Drug Busi- 
ness. 

In beginning his remarks Mr. Gane observed that the sub- 
ject uppermost in the mind of the present day-pharmacist was 
undoubtedly the small compensation he received for very exact- 
ing work and the necessity of constantly looking for new out- 
lets for increasing his business. There seemed to be a very 
general impression that pharmacists as a whole have failed to 
make progress, either along business or scientific lines. As 3 
general proposition he thought it safe to assert that the phar- 
macist was more likely to be successful along business rather 
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than aleng scientific lines, and the financial success of the 
large corporations now engaged in the drug business proved 
the truth of this assertion. Not every pharmacist, however, 
was a good business man, and some of the colleges had recog- 
nized this ‘fact and added a commercial course to their cur- 
ricula, a step to be commended in view of the fact that most of 
the pharmacist’s work was purely commercial, and this part 
should receive attention in institutions that purport to train 
men to follow the ‘art of pharmacy. With proper training it 
should necessarily follow that this training should give the 
pharmacist an advantage over his competitors in the struggle 
for existence. Too often, however, it did just the opposite, in 
giving him simply the idea that as a tradesman he was superior 
to other men in business in more or less allied lines. This, Mr. 
Gane said, was a great mistake. Pharmacists must remember 
that pharmacy laws were passed, not for their protection, but 
for the protection of the public, and unless the pharmacist could 
convince the public that he was giving them better value he 
must meet competition from whatever source. 
THE VALUE OF SCIENCE AS AN AID TO BUSINESS. 

On the subject of the value of science as an gid to business 
the speaker remarked that pharmacists were not interested in 
science per se, but in the commercial application of it, and he 
instanced the old English saying about the pestle and mortar 
being the pharmacist’s natural emblem because it connected 
the man who “ pounds ” with shillings and pence. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE PHARMACIST. 


There was no doubt in Mr. Gane’s mind that pharmacists 
had sadly neglected their opportunities in the utilization of 
their scientific knowledge, and largely owing to the neglect of 
the leaders in pharmacy to point out the applications of new 
discoveries and inventions to pharmacy. This neglect had 
caused many of the legitimate side lines of pharmacy to fall 
into other hands. The time was, however, ripe for a change in 
this respect. The agitation for pure food and drugs against 
nostrums and against inexpert men in all lines of business was 
the retail pharmacist’s opportunity, and with a little aid from 
his mentors he should not fail to rise to it. 

The general public of America know more about medicine 
and science than the people of any other country, owing to the 
freedom of the press. Scientific knowledge was no longer con- 
fined to the few. The public was becoming more and more 
interested in scientific subjects, and would be more so from 
year to year with each new invention and discovery. Some- 
body must be ready to furnish such scientific information as 
the public wants and that somebody must be the retail phar- 
macist. 

PHARMACY DEVELOPING ALONG TWO LINES. 

Pharmacy, according to Mr. Gane, was developing along 
two lines, the business and the scientific. Most pharmacists 
will have perforce to be content with the lesser share, for 
unless run on generous lines the volume of business would not 
be sufficient to secure other than a moderate return. Phar- 
macists accordingly would have to take part of their compensa- 
tion in the realization of a duty well performed, and in the in- 
terest which science always arouses in its devotees. But In 
doing so pharmacists should guard against holding their knowl- 
edge too cheaply and giving all away without adequate return. 
Much, of course, would depend on environment. Not all busi- 
nesses are located in centers where science would be of much 
avail, and the business which needed these’ adventitious aids 
most was that situated in residential localities among the more 
intelligent class, who are too prone to take their custom to the 
larger business centers, under the erroneous impression that 
they thereby secure more expert service. Much of the success 
of the pharmacist in such localities would depend on the im- 
pression he made on his neighbors, and this impression could 
best be made by utilizing his particular expert knowledge. 

THE TWO WAYS OF UTILIZING HIS SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 

Mr. Gane intimated that the pharmacist’s scientific knowl- 
edge could be utilized in two ways. First, indirectly as an 
aid to advertising, where the direct return was not always evi- 
dent, but was none the less sure in the long run, and secondly, 
as a direct means of increasing business. He illustrated the 
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indirect methods by referring to an incident that came under 
his notice some time ago. An itinerant quack was lecturing to 
a street crowd near a prominent center of business and after 
the manner of his kind drawing horrible pictures of the fearful 
effects of neglecting to care for one’s stomach and blood. The 
crowd was not much impressed until he commenced to demon- 
strate the supposed injurious action of the usual drugs upon 
the human stomach. This was done by exhibiting the action of 
strong sulphuric acid upon starch and sugar to show the effects 
of acids, while the effect of adding alkalies was shown by add- 
ing a little potassium chlorate to the mixture, which ultimately 
went up in smoke. The wonderful revivifying effects of the 
quack’s medicine upon the human blood was demonstrated to 
the amazement of the crowd by the addition of phenolphthatein 
to an alkali solution, the latter supposed to be the blood of an 
angemic person. Sales thereafter were prompt and large. Mr. 
Gane said he mentioned this incident not to urge his hearers 
to follow in the quack’s footsteps nor to induce them to lower 
in any way the dignity which rightly surrounded the drug busi- 
ness, but to point out the impression which a modicum of 
scientific knowledge, even when misdirected, would produce 
upon the general public. He then instanced a number of ways 
by which the pharmacist could attract attention to his store. 
Window displays might include the exhibition of apparatus for 
the distillation of water, with a working model. The culture of 
bacteria might be shown in its different stages; all the acces- 
sories, such as microscopes, slides and stains, being displayed. 
Pharmaceutical operations might be conducted in view of the 
passersby, the process of percolation being especially available 
for the purpose of display. 

Direct methods of utilizing scientific knowledge consisted 
in taking advantage of new ideas and discoveries. He men- 
tioned the case of an English pharmacist who rented out tubes 
of radium to physicians at so much per hour. 

Oscar C. Kleine, chairman of the Districting, Committee, re- 
ported, reading a list of the new districts laid out. Several 
vacancies were announced, and the president was authorized 
to fill these. Four or five of the district captains who were in 
attendance at the meeting reported conditions in their terri- 
tories. It was decided to furnish every member, through the 
secretary of the association, with a copy of the districts and 
th2 names of the captains in charge, so as to facilitate attention 
to complaints. 

Amendments to the constitution of the society and college 
proposed at the preceding meeting were brought up for passage 
and adopted by rising votes. The amendments related to the 
abolishment of the experience and age requirements, and the 
requirements, eligibility, ete., of candidates for the scholar- 
ships recently established. 

——_1 
Registered in North Dakota. 

The North Dakota Board of Pharmacy examined the 49 ap- 
plicants for licenses, and licenses were issued to the following 
registered pharmacists and assistants, 16 of the former and 4 
of the latter, 2 of those registered being ladiés: 

Hy. L. Claybough, Rolette; Joseph E. Swab, Harvey; Nellie 
E. McLean, Williston; P. C. Gronvold, Lankin; Harvey H. Mc- 
Dowell, Sawyer; W. F. Moede, Lisbon; Geo. E. Haines, jr., 
Towner; Hilden P. Lundin, Fargo; Idion W. Swenson, Lake 
Park, Minn.; D. K. Bryant, Minot; John J. Flaherty, Linton; 
A. B. Hermann, Rolette; Robt. C. D. Higgins, Pelican Rapids, 
Minn.; Lillian V. Jefferson, Souris; Thos. L. Larson, Grand 
Forks, and Oscar Nelson, Fargo. 


Assistants: A. Arnegaard, Northwood; H. E. Hansen, Wim- 
bledon; M. J. Ivee, Dickinson, and George E. Mathews, Minne- 
apolis. 


The next meeting of the board will be held in Fargo June 5. 
Since the last meeting of the board there have been seven 
prosecutions for violation of the State pharmacy law and it 
is the intention of the board to keep on waging warfare until 
every drug store in the State is in charge of a competent person. 
An instance came to the atfention of the board recently where 
an alleged pharmacist gave out laudanum for paregoric for ad- 
ministration to a child and there were serious results, and it 
is stated that the end is not yet, as there are very indignant 
parents and friends to deal with. 
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THE USE OF ANTISEPTICS IN FOODS CONDEMNED. 


Dr. Wiley and Dr. Wood Agree—Antiseptics Used to Overcome 
Effect of Dirt and Carelessness. 


Philadelphia, March 22.—The regular monthly pharmaceu- 
tical meeting of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was 
held Tuesday afternoon, March 20, with J. H. Redsecker, Ph. M., 
of Lebanon, Pa., in the chair. 

The meeting was devoted to a symposium on the subject of 
Antiseptics in Foods. There was a large attendance, among 
whom were: Chas. T. George, of Harrisburg, president of the 
Board of Pharmacy; Prof. Louis Emanuel, of Pittsburgh; Jo- 
seph L. Lemberger, Lebanon; Franklin M. Apple, George M. 
Beringer, E. M. Boring, George W. Davis, W. L. Cliffe, Joseph 
W. England. C. P. Gabell, A. M. Hance, E. H. Hance, J. T. 
Hlarbold, Prof. Susannah G. Haydock, Aquila Hoch, Ambrose 
Hansberger, Henry Kraemer, C. H. La Wall, C. B. Lowe. 
William McIntyre, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Peacock, Warren H. 
Poley, Samuel P. Sadtler, Richard H. Shoemaker, Joseph P. 
Remington, James T. Shinn, F. P. Stroup, E. F. Cook, C. A. 
Weidemann, Geo. B. Weidemann, C. B. Vanderkleed and M. 1. 
Wilbert. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, read a paper on Antiseptics in 
Foods, in which he insisted that the use of chemicals for the 
preservation of food products is totally unnecessary. He said 
that food could be preserved by sterilization, low temperature 
and certain curing processes. He said that the general use of 
preservatives places a premium upon dirt, carelessness and in- 
feriority and endangers health. In the use of chemical pre- 
servatives Dr. Wiley said that there was not only danger from 
the cumulative action of certain chemicals, but also danger 
from the continuous use of them. 

Dr. H. C. Wood, Jr., of Philadelphia, read a paper entitled 
Is the Use of Food Preservatives Justifiable? in which he 
said that he desired to be fair to manufacturers, but never- 
theless felt that even though the name and amount of the 
preservative were given on the label the consumer would not 
be able to judge as to its harmlessness or harmfulness. He 
was therefore entirely opposed to the use of antiseptics in 
foods and medicines and urged the members to do all they could 
to secure the passage of the Pure Food bill now before Con- 
gress. 


Jobbers Come Out Strongly tor D. C. S. N. Plan. 
John N. Carey, secretary of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, has 
issued the following notice to the members, under date of In- 
dianapolis, March 13, 1906: 
URGING SUPPORT OF DIRECT CONTRACL AND SERIAL NUMBERING PLAN. 


To Proprietors and Wholesale Druggists: 

For the past three years this association has gone on record 
annually in favor of the direct contract and serial numbering 
plan. The following is a copy of the resolutions unanimously 
adopted at our last meeting in October, 1905, at New York: 


Resolved, That this association again places itself on record as 
favoring the direct contract and serial numbering plan for articles 
having an established demand in at least a considerable section of the 
country, provided that any proprietor adopting the same will allow 
wholesale druggists additional compensation for the extra labor and 
expense devolving upon them under this plan; and provided that every 
such proprietor will first submit his proposed wholesale contract to a 
sub-committee of five, to be appointed by the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Proprietary Goods, of which he shall be chairman, for con- 
—* and approval before the plan is put into effect by the pro- 
prietor. 

Resolved, That we call the attention of jobbers to the importance 
and necessity of complying in every particular with the contract terms 
of the manufacturers who seil their os on the serial numbering plan. 
It is absolutely essential that all jobbers should forward to the manu- 
facturers, at such times as they require, the cards containing records 
of the sales of serially numbered goods, and we earnestly recommend 
that ho wr eae druggists take pains to see that this matter is carefully 
attended to. 


The direct Contract and serial numbering plan has been in 
operation on the goods of a number of prominent proprietors 
for a sufficient length of time to demonstrate conclusively that 
it is the very best plan yet devised to maintain the prices fixed 
by the proprietors for the sale of their articles at both retail 
and wholesale. Indeed, the plan has been successful to a re- 
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markable degree, and it is undoubtedly to the interest of all 
three branches of the trade to have it extended to proprietary 
articles generally. 

The undersigned recently conferred in person with some 
members of this committee, and has since received communi- 
cations from the others in regard to this plan. The members 
of the committee expressed themselves as being heartily in 
favor of the plan, and the chairman was authorized to urge its 
adoption by proprietors, in accordance with the resolutions of 
the N. W. D. A., as quoted above. It is earnestly hoped that 
many proprietors will place their preparations on this plan and 
thus give the greatest possible protection to their distributers, 
both wholesale and retail. 

It goes without saying that a plan which has- proven so 
effective and of such great value to jobbers as well as re- 
tailers is entitled to the most hearty support of every whole- 
sale druggist. We therefore confidently bespeak for the manu- 
facturers who adopt this plan the loyal co-operation of the 
wholesale drug trade, who will thereby give evidence of their 
active interest in the welfare of their retail customers. 


BOSTON DRUG ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED. 


Better Prices in Boston—Associated Effort for Protection of Drug 
Interests—Troublous Times Ahead for Drug Trade. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, March 17.—The regular meeting of the B. A. R. D. 
was held at the M. C. P. Building on the evening of March 14, 
with President La Pierre in the chair. The secretary and 
treasurer submitted routine reports. 

The Executive Committee made these recommendations 
which were adopted: That it is inexpedient to adopt a general 
schedule at this time, but that the auxiliaries are free to adopt 
any schedules upon which they can agree; that Dr. J. W. Baird 
be retained as consulting chemist; that the matter of employ- 
ing legal counsel be referred to the Legislative Committee, this 
committee to later confer with the representatives of the other 
organizations of the State, with the end in view of having this 
counsel supported by all druggists that the present association 
be absorbed in the newly incorporated Boston Association of 
Retail Druggists. 

FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE TRADES. 

Henry Canning spoke on State House affairs. He thought 
hard work was ahead and that the trade was facing a 
serious state of affairs. A meeting for the protection of drug- 
gists will be held at Young’s Hotel later, at which all interested 
were invited to attend. 

The S¢hedule Committee reported that the increases of the 
new lists to be out Mavch 22 would be satisfactory. 

Secretary Wooten of the N. A. R. D. reported by letter that 
the plan of a New England headquarters in Boston, with Mr. 
Keiser in charge, aided by assistants, was being considered. 

THE INCORPORATED BODY TO SUCCEED THE ASSOCIATION. 

It was then voted to end the life of the B. A. R. D., and to 
transfer all of the members and records to the newly incor- 
porated Boston Association of Retail Druggists, the charter 
having just been issued. 

Mr. Van Horn of the Peruna Company and M. P. Gould 
of M. P. Gould & Co., then addressed the members. 

A WEDDING GIFT FOR MR. AND MRS. WOOTEN. 

It was voted on motion of Henry Canning to send a suit- 
able wedding gift to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas V. Wooten of 
Chicago. 

The new price of phenacetine was discussed and care was 
urged with future sales. Phanacetine was to be sold upon 
request, but the plan of educating physicians to use the U. 8S. P. 
preparation was thought to be a good one. 

The Woman’s Organization of the N. A. R. D. announced 4 
whist party for March 22, at the Hotel Oxford. 

F. M. Furbush then read a paper on Sweet Spirits of Nitre, 
accompanying it with demonstrations. 
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The ‘‘Chicago Tribune’’ and the Retail Trade. 

We reproduce below a cartoon which appeared in the Chi- 
eago Tribune and which has created something of a sensation 
among druggists in the Middle West. The publication of this 
cartoon seems to have been repented in sackcloth and ashes by 
the Tribune managers, because since its publication the Tribune 
has printed a page devoted to a laudation of the retail drug- 
gist, setting forth, by anecdote and illustration, the trying expe- 
riences to which the retail druggist is subjected. The cartoon 
did not even have as excuse the basis of a single sale. for the 
reporters of the 7’ribune who were sent to buy “ flake,” a name 
given by the negroes and habitual users to cocaine, could not 
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obtain any cocaine at all, but did obtain mixtures of eucaine 
and acetanilid. The injustice of the J'ribune attack on the 
druggists of Chicago at large and on the Board of Pharmacy 
in particular is all the more marked in view of the fact that 
Chicago was one of the first cities in which the retail druggists 
took active steps of their own volition to prohibit the indis- 
criminate sale of cocaine, the Illinois Board of Pharmacy hav- 
ing been particularly active in enforcing the anticocaine laws. 
It is to be hoped that the 7'ribune will be taught a lesson by 
which other “ yellow journals” will profit, for it is high time 
that the newspaper press learned that the pharmacist cannot 
be treated like a yellow dog without cause and with impunity. 


The Manhattans Hear Prof. Scoville of Boston. 

Prof. Wilbur L. Scoville, of Boston, an active member of 
the Committee on National Formulary of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, delivered before the members of the 
Manhattan Pharmaceutical Association, who assembled in the 
New York College of Pharmacy Building, Monday evening, 
March 19, a most interesting lecture on The A®sthetic Side of 
Pharmacy. ‘Though the professor’s remarks upon this appar- 
ently inexhaustible subject were confined almost entirely to the 
question of proper flavors for medicinal preparations and pre- 
scriptions, he also found time to mention briefly the benefits to 
be derived from the careful observance of other branches of the 
art as well as the science of pharmacy. It was on the subject 
of flavors, however, that the lecture was most instructive and 
likely to prove of incalculable benefit to all retail pharmacists. 

Because of the extremely inclement weather the attendance 
at the meeting was considerably smaller than usual, and in intro- 
ducing Professor Scoville President Alpers of the association 
added a graceful apology for the fact that more members were 
not present to enjoy the lecture. The professor, however, as- 
sured President Alpers and the other members that no apology 
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Was necessary, as he believed that it was easier to indulge ir 
a heart to heart talk with a few auditors than with a large 
audience. He then explained that when he accepted the kind 
invitation of the association to deliver his lecture he was not 
aware of the fact that Professor Hynson, of Baltimore, had 
already spoken to the members on a somewhat similar subject, 
but in view of this fact, he said he would limit his talk, which 
was to be purely informal and without notes, to the selection of 
flavors. We print a full report of the address on another page. 


An Old Broadway Landmark Moved. 

Milhbau has moved. This is as much as to say that Trinity 
has moved or that St. Paul’s has moved, for Milhau’s drug store 
has been a fixture longer than anything else on lower Broad- 
way except these two churches and the peaceful cemeteries 
which surround them, for it was 76 years ago when John, Vi- 
comte de Milhau, after 17 years of successful business life in 
Baltimore, purchased a lot at 183 Broadway, New York, and 
there opened a pharmacy in which the highest ideals went hand 
in hand with the greatest skill. For John Milhau (he had 
dropped his title) was a man of noble aspirations and was 
one of the active movers in calling that meeting which resulted 
in the organization of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in 1851. His interest in public affairs had already been 
shown by his activity in bringing about the incorporation of 
the New York College of Pharmacy in the year 1831, and in the 
movement looking toward the protection of our market from 
the flood of impure drugs of foreign origin, which resulted in 
the enactment by Congress in 1848 of a law to prevent the im- 
portation of fraudulent, adulterated, inferior or deteriorated 
drugs. 

Among the few relics of the early days which are being 
moved by the present corporation of J. Milhau’s Son to the 
new stand at 205 Broadway is the certificate of membership 
of John Milhau in the College of Pharmacy of the State of New 
York, dated May 3, 1838, and signed by Constantine Adamson, 
president; Oliver Hull, first vice-president; J. Milhau, second 
vice-president, and James Hart, third vice-president. In view of 
the hysterical attacks which have been made on the drug trade 
recently it is interesting to read in this musty old parchment 
that the College of Pharmacy was instituted “to guard against 
the abuses in the preparation and the sales of medicines,” show- 
ing that the pharmacists themselves were the prime movers in 
the efforts to purify and keep clean the ranks of the retail 
drug trade. It was in 1869, after 56 years of unbroken and 
honorable activity, that John Milhau retired, leaving at the 
head of his business Edward L. Milhau, a worthy son and suc- 
cessor to an able father. 

But few are left who knew the*elder Milhau, but the younger 
—and he too is now dead after an honorable business career 
of 53 years—is remembered by many as a_ pharmacist 
of wide and accurate information, of lofty ideals, and a gentle 
and pleasing personality. 

The business was incorporated under the* name of J. Mil- 
hau’s Son in 1898, with Edward L. Milhau as president. Since 
his death in 1908 the corporation has continued to operate the 
business with the same executive staff, including many who 
have been actively engaged in the business for the past 20 or 
30 years. 

The new building at 205 Broadway, which will be devoted 
exclusively to the business of J. Milhau’s Son, embraces five 
floors and is being fitted up with a careful view to combination 
of the most artistic effects and the greatest economy of effort 
in the conduct of the large and steadily growing business. 

A handsome Matthews wall fountain is being fitted for the 
store by the American Soda Fountain Company, with 36 feet of 
counter space. The fixtures are in white and gold and elevators 
connect the five floors. 


Hanson Sues Collier’s, 

The W. T. Hanson Company, of Schenectady, manufacturer 
of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, has brought suit 
against the publishers of Collier's Weekly for malicious libel, 
naming damages at $100,000. 
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Greater New York News. 





Luther Hommell, a retail druggist of Saugerties, N. Y., is 
purchasing pharmaceuticals and toilet supplies in this city. 

Ralph I’. Hoagland, senior partner in the wholesale drug 
firm of Hoagland & Mansfield, of Boston, visited the local man- 
ufacturing and wholesale houses last week. 


E. A. Holton, of Holton & Adams, manufacturers of brushés, 
at 54 Beekman street, has just returned from a brief business 
trip to Baltimore and Washington. 


William Kirn, of Detroit, Mich., head of the private formula 
department of Parke, Davis & Co., visited the local offices, at 
90 Maiden lane, March 15 to 17. 

M. O. Robbins, the retail druggist at 34 Fulton street, Brook- 
lyn, has just sold the fixtures and good will of his store to 
P. W. Barry. 

H. E. Steinhilber, the retail druggist formerly occupying the 
store at Amsterdam avenue and One Hundred and Forty-fourth 
street, has moved into new quarters one block farther north at 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth street. 

A theater party is being planned by the members of the 
Alumni Association of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy for 
Thursday evening, April 5. The party will attend the vaude- 
ville performance at the Orpheum Theatre. 

A. C. Robertson, traveling representative of the Mallinck- 
drodt Chemical Works in New England and New York State, 
has just returned to the general offices of that company at 90 
William street after a successful trip through his territory. 

Hiram Merritt, partner in the wholesale and retail drug 
firm of Theodore Merritt’s Sons, of Newburgh, N. Y., was 
among the recent prominent visitors to the local wholesale 
trade. 

J. R. Lorah, senior partner in the retail drug firm of J. R. 
Lorah & Co., of Newport, R. L., spent several days in this city 
recently and bought a large assortment of drugs, proprietary 
remedies and toilet articles. 

J. Milhau’s Son, who is now compelled to move from the 
old site at 183 Broadway, where the firm has been located for 
78 years, because the store has been leased to a haberdashery 
concern, will enter new quarters, at 205 Broadway, near Fulton 
street, on March 26. 

Frederick Robbins, agent for Parke, Davis & Co. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has just been transferred to the Maine territory, 
which he has been anxious to secure for several years. The 
death of the former agent left the position open. Mr. Robbins 
will have his headquarters in Bangor. 

Congratulations are being heaped upon R. H. Smith, treas- 
urer of the Alfred H. Smith Company, importers of rubber 
sponges and brushes, at 84 Chambers street, who was married 
on Tuesday, March 13, to a Brooklyn girl. The happy couple 
sailed the following day on the steamship Baltic for a three 
months’ tour of continental Europe. 

The Kalish pharmacy at Fourth avenue and Twenty-third 
street will open a branch store on or about April 15 in the 
Emmet Arcade Building at Madison avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, which has just been remodeled. The new store will have 
two entrances, one on the west side of Madison avenue and the 
other on Fifty-ninth street. 

After spending four months of hard work in the interests of 
the New York jobbers, Frank E. Holliday, vice-chairman of the 
Proprietary Goods Committee of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, has left this city and returned to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., where he will resume his usual duties for the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Holliday left town Thursday afternoon, March 8, 
but expects to return about the middle of April. 


Cc. W. Whittlesey, president of the C. W. Whittlesey Com- 
pany, a prominent wholesale and retail drug house in New 
Haven, Conn., visited the local drug trade recently and an- 
nounced to his friends that he is planning to take a long pleas- 
ure trip through the Mediterranean Sea, sailing from Boston on 
April 10. 
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A banquet was given on Thursday, March 14, by the residents 
of the lower East Side to William Cohen, who has been the 
apothecary of Gouverneur Hospital for the past eleven years 
and who has recently resigned to accept the appointment of 
supervising apothecary for the Board of Health of the city of 
New York. 

Ernest Berger, secretary and manager of the newly incor- 
porated Tampa Drug Company, of Tampa, Fla., has been per- 
sonally buying large supplies in the local wholesale market for 
his house. Mr. Berger is secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Florida State Board of Pharmacy. 

E. T. Mitchell, sales representative of EB. J. Hart & Co., of 
New Orleans, has just been appointed Eastern agent for the 
leading products of that house, which include “ Lac-Bismo,” an 
indigestion cure, and “ Alimentary Elixir,” a similar proprie- 
tary remedy. Mr. Mitchell is now in this city, and it is ex- 
pected that he will soon establish Eastern headquarters here. 

Jesse L. Hopkins, president of the New York Drug Club: 
William S. Gray, vice-president of that body; Charles A. 
Schieren, former Mayor of Brooklyn; William A. McCarroll 
and Louis L. Drake, all of whom represented the club at the 
National Consular Reform Convention, which was held recently 
in Washington, D. C., enjoyed the privileges of a private audi- 
ence with President Roosevelt. 

The Brooklyn Pharmaceutical Association, formerly known 
as the Bushwick Pharmaceutical Society, but now a branch of 
the Metropolitan Association of Retail Druggists, entertained 
its members with a vaudeville show and smoker, Wednesday 
evening, March 7, at Siegmund’s Hall, at Hamburg avenue and 
Woodbine street, Brooklyn. The Entertainment Committee in- 
cluded George A. Grunbok, Jr., chairman; Carl Mittenzweiz, 
Otto Huener, Henry B. Lentz and William G. Turner. 

Recent advices from India bring information that Robert 
Rowlette Martin, general Eastern manager for Frederick 
Stearns & Co., with headquarters at Bombay, is to take a six 
months’ vacation, the major portion of which he will spend 
recuperating at the German baths. Mr. Martin has many 
friends in this country who will regret to learn of the inroads 
of the tropical climate on his health which have made this vaca- 
tion a necessity. 

The local committee of the New York section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry tendered a banquet, Saturday evening. 
March 24, to R. C. Woodcock, honorary treasurer of the section, 
who has been compelled to resign his office because of his in- 
tended return to England. Mr. Woodcock was elected treasurer 
of the section when it was founded. The members of the New 
York section decided to substitute the dinner to Mr. Woodcock 
in place of their regular March meeting. 

Fk. N. Oxley, genera! sales manager of the Western territory 
for Seabury & Johnson, paid a visit of several days’ duration 
to the home offices of that firm, at 59 Maiden lane, during the 
past fortnight and has just returned to the Chicago offices. 
Mr. Oxley is one of Seabury & Johnson’s most successful sales- 
men and is said to carry a trunk full of orders back to the firm 
whenever he returns from his trips. ‘A bag or a suit case 
isn’t large enough to hold all the new business,” is the face- 
tious way he explains the necessity for his order trunk. 

Colonel Edward W. Fitch and Mrs. Fitch, who are still in 
this city, have changed their plans regarding the much-needed 
and deserved rest which the colonel intended to take after his 
retirement from the management of the local offices of Parke. 
Davis & Co. Instead of going immediately to Pasadena, Cal., 
they have now decided‘to take a trip through the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. They will sail April 3, with Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell. 
of Louisville, on the steamship Slavonia, and will not return 
for three months. Upon their return they will go to Louis- 
ville, and later it is the colonel’s intention to seek the healthful 
climate of Pasadena. 

Members of the Hudson River branch of the Metropolitan 
Association of Retail Druggists will hold their first joint meet- 
ing of physicians and pharmacists in the Harlem Casino at One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth street and Seventh avenue oD 
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Thursday evening, March 29, at 9:30 o'clock. The Hudson 
River branch draws its membership from the large Harlem ter- 
ritory bounded by One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, Fifth 
avenue and the Harlem and North Rivers. Arrangements 
have been made by the reception committee for a light collation 
to be served at the conclusion of the meeting. William F. Raw- 
lins, of 2539 Eighth avenue, is the secretary of the branch. 


When seen by a reporter for the AMERICAN Druccist in his 
offices in the Metropolitan Building, 1 Madison Square, last 
Wednesday, C. H. Goddard, secretary of the American Drug- 
gists’ Syndicate, expressed himself as well pleased with the 
success of the Syndicate’s undertaking. ‘The noticeably unfair 
opposition manifested by a few of the local druggists has really 
been of benefit to us,” he said. Unless the opposition can 
secure some more reasonable argument than it has yet dis- 
covered Mr. Goddard thinks there is little danger of the A. D. 
8. feeling any loss of patronage in this field. 


A typical Japanese dinner, in which chop sticks played an 
important part, was tendered Wednesday evening, Murch 21, to 
Oscar W. Smith, the newly-appointed manager of the local 
offices of Parke, Davis & Co., by Dr. Jokichi Takamine, the 
well-known Japanese chemist, whose laboratories are located 
in the Parke, Davis & Co. building. Besides Dr. Takamine and 
Mr. Smith fourteen other guests, all connected with Parke. 
Davis & Co., attended the dinner, which was held in the Nippon 
Club, at 44 West Highty-fifth street, for the purpose of afford- 
ing Mr. Smith an opportunity to become better acquainted with 
all of his new associates. 


The work of constructing the new crude drug warehouses 
of Parke, Davis & Co., at South and Water streets, is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and the buildings will probably be completed 
within a week or two. One of the elevators in the main ware- 
house will be in operation by April 1. These crude drug ware- 
houses are connected with the company’s importing department, 
which is ably managed by W. B. Kaufman. The shipping of 
drugs on orders from all parts of the country has always been 
promptly executed by Parke, Davis & Co., but it is expected 
that the completion of the new warehouses will facilitate such 
shipments materially, as all the handling of the merchandise 
will hereafter be conducted under one roof. The new ware- 
houses are located at 5738-579 Water street and 292-295 South 
street. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin was the principal proponent in the 
hearing before the New York State Senate Committee on Public 
Health on the Stevens bill. Samuel Hopkins Adams, Dr. Edward 
G. Janeway and Dr. Albert T. Weston all appeared in favor of 
the measure. George L. Douglas appeared in opposition. One of 
the strongest arguments advanced in opposition to the measure 
was that it placed more power in the hands of the Board of 
Ilealth than was contemplated by the Legislature and that the 
matters concerned should really be in the hands of the Board 
of Pharmacy. The introducers of the measure have agreed to 
amendments making it a felony to sell opium or cocaine with- 
out a physician’s prescription, and a felony for physicians to 
prescribe either drug unless it should be absolutely necessary 
for purely medicinal purposes, 

William De Shetley, manager of the Eastern territory of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, is to have two 
more organizers to help him in his work. This fact was devel- 
oped at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Metro- 
politan Association of Retail Druggists which was held Friday 
evening, March 16, in the New York College of Pharmacy Build- 
ing, when it was decided that the M. A. R. D. would bear the 
expense of one of the new organizers, while the National Asso- 
ciation would pay for the other. It is understood that the new 
organizers will soon arrive in this city. At this latest meeting 
of the General Committee of the M. A. R. D. it was also decided 
to send a remittance of $260 to Chicago as the first instalment 
on the 1906 dues. A general meeting of the members of the 
M. A. R. D. will be held April 6. 

Oscar C, Kleine, former president of the Kings County Phar- 
maceutical Society, entertained a number of friends at his 
residence, 110 Hamburg avenue, Brooklyn, on Friday evening. 
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March 16. Several of the local physicians attended with their 
wives, and notwithstanding the inclement weather the gather- 
ing was a large and representative one. Mr. and Mrs. Kleine 
are blessed with a talented family, and music was a feature of 
the evening’s entertainment, his daughter, Miss Libbie, presid- 
ing at the piano, and his son Charles playing first violin, while 
a young friend played the clarionet. Mr. Brown, the Long 
Island representative of Bauer & Black, sang some verses in 
which his splendid barytone voice was heard at its best. Mr. 
Kleine is assisted in the management of the pharmacy by his 
son, Dr. Edward, while his younger son, Martin H., is Brooklyn 
representative for Eli Lilly & Co. 

Recent visitors to New York, many of whom have registered 
at the New York Drug Club, include: Dr. M. H. Carter, Balti- 
more, Md.; A. B. Wilson, Philadelphia; I. W. Estes, Morris- 
town, N. J.; Edward B. Creighton, Philadelphia; W. G. Todd, 
Somers, N. Y.; S. L. Stewart, Boston, M. D. Martin, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; A. H. Warner, Boston; E. L. E. Drake, Providence, 
R. I.; B. G. Goodale, Denver, Col.; Charles L. Shanwald. San 
Francisco, Cal.; E. B. Cooper, Nashville, Tenn.; Judge Pratt 
Rogers, Denver, Col.; Dr. C. Portius, Cairo, Mich.; A. T. G. 
Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; W. C. Barry, Danbury, Conn.; H. S. 
Davis, Chicago; W. H. Rankin, Elizabeth, N. J.; R. L. Bradin. 
Elizabeth, N. J.; W. L. Mix, New Haven, Conn.; W. B. Duryea, 
Freehold, N. J.; Theodore L. Bristol, Ansonia, Conn.; W. L. 
3riner, Princeton, N. J.; Bunting Hankins, Bordentown, N. J.: 
George M. Carslake, Allentown, N. J.; Charles Stuckert, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Joseph Priest, Princeton, N. J.; George W. Jacques. 
South Amboy, N. J.; F. H. Slater, Matteawan, N. J.; John D. 
Case, Somerville, N. J.; R. B. Buzby, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 
S. Crosby, Providence, R. I.; E. O. Jadek, Mobile, Ala.; C. J. 
Wietz, Chicago; J. F. Pacy, Baltimore, Md.; H. D. Page, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Dun Cameron, London, England. 

Dr. W. Gilman Thompson in the course of discussion of the 
nostrum evil and the narcotic drug habit before the New York 
section of the American Chemical Society, on March 9, at the 
Chemists’ Club, said that the increased use of nostrums was 
largely due to the failure of physicians to pay adequate atten- 
tion to pharmacology and the art of prescribing. Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams, of Collier’s Weekly, outlined the legislation regard- 
ing the publication of formulas in various States and the status 
of the pure food bills before Congress. Alfred L. Manierre, 
secretary of the committee for safeguarding the sale of nar- 
coties in New York, presented an outline of the Stevens-Wain- 
wright bill, which is now before the State Legislature. Dr. 
William J. Schieffelin, president of Schieffelin & Co., said that 
his interest in regulating the sale of narcotic drugs was due 
primarily to the fact that he was one of the largest manufac- 
turers of cocaine in the United Stites, and that having become 
convinced that at least a considerable proportion of this co- 
caine was used for illegitimate purposes he felt it his duty to 
take steps to minimize this illegitimate use of the drug. Cas- 
well A. Mayo outlined the work which had been done by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in the direction of regu- 
lating the sale of narcotic drugs and recommended that the 
Beal Model Antinarcotic law be substituted for the Stevens- 
Wainwright bill. Dr. H. Schweitzer, Prof. Virgil Coblentz and 
Dr. Charles A. Doremus also took part in the discussion. 





Dr. Anderson Did Not Refer to M. A. R. D- 


The statement that. “Dr. Anderson said some harsh things 
about the M. A. R. D.,”’ made in the report of the February 
meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical Society, as printed 
in the AMERICAN Drucatst for February 26, p. 110, is denied by 
Dr. Anderson, who assures us that he had not the M. A. R. D. 
in mind, but certain individuals. We are glad to print this cor- 
rection, and trust that Dr. Anderson has not been placed in a 
wrong light by the erroneous reference. 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Registration Bureau. 

The following title has been received for registration in the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Registration Bureau: Nicotox, by 
Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit. Mich. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK. 





A New Poison Ordinance Before the City Council—Sale of Strong 
Carbolic Acid and of Cocaine Prohibited—Surprise at Award in 
the Pierce Damage Suit. 





(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Buffalo, March 20.—The new Buffalo poison ordinance has 
been arranged by the health commissioner, assisted by leading 
druggists and doctors, and will no doubt be passed by the city 
council. It forbids the selling of carbolic acid of more than 5 
per cent. strength except on a prescription, and it cuts off 
cocaine entirely unless ordered by a doctor or a dentist, a pro- 
vision that is regarded as especially good. 

THE BUFFALO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
is preparing a thorough and exhaustive course in analytical 
chemistry, to include both qualitative and quantitative labora- 
tory work, and it is hoped that it will be ready to be put into 
effect next year. 
THE FORMULA BILLS FROM THE DRUG TRADE STANDPOINT. 

The Buffalo druggists appear to have come to a very rational 
understanding on the question of legislation in regard to patent 
medicine formulas. In the first place, they say there should be 
no action taken on anything but preparations to be taken inter- 
nally. Of these there is no need of a published formula in full. 
Let the poisons only be mentioned, and even then there will be 
no need of mention unless a dose contains more than 25 per 
cent. of a dose of such poison prescribed in the standard lists. 
This cuts down the application of the law so that it is not likely 
to go so far as to do more harm than good. “In other words,” 
said a leading Buffalo druggist, * let us be reasonable.” 

REGISTRATIONS ALL IN SAVE TWO. 

The druggists in the western section of the State have done 
pretty well this year in responding to the call for registration. 
Only three stores had to be reported to the authorities, and of 
these one has settled, with the other two expected to follow. 
It took a few of this sort to prove the need of pharmacy boards 
and give them something to do. 

THE PIERCE DAMAGE SUIT. 

The verdict of $16,000 for Pierce’s World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Institute in its suit against the Ladies’ Home Journal is 
variously regarded in Buffalo, where the case was tried. One 
druggist told an officer of the Pierce Company that the verdict 
was too large or too small, he was not prepared to say which. 
If the verdict is too small to satisfy a libel held by the plaintiff 
to have cost him $200,000 it shows that the jury did not con- 
sider the injury very great, and it also shows a small estimate 
on the value of a retraction, or at least such a retraction as the 
Home Journal made. One druggist said that a retraction, to be 
of any account, ought to have appeared in the paper in big let- 
ters month after month. Another view of the verdict is that 
the jurymen were mostly country people, who took $16,000 to 
be a large sum of money. The Pierce Company will no doubt 
appeal the case. 


THE BUFFALO DRUGGISTS’ BOWLING CLUB 

is still attracting a host of players, the athletic sports of the 
summer indulged in by so many appearing to convince them 
that it pays to keep the muscles up. A handicap prize of an 
elegant “stein” was lately put up for the largest score made 
in 12 games. The captain fixed up the handicaps according to 
rules based on the records of the members and the result was 
a victory for H. A. Scheck, the Genesee street druggist, with 
an average of 158. One or two of the “scratch” members 
have an idea that they might have come in first but for the 
fact that they were not able to play all the games. It is the 
plan after the holidays to arrange some games with neighboring 
cities, for instance, Niagara Falls and Rochester. 

The Buffalo Drug Merchants’ Exchange will be given a com- 
plimentary banquet at the Broezel Hotel on the 28th by the J. 
Hungerford Smith Fruit Syrup Company of Rochester. It is 
expected that there will be about 150 guests in attendance, as 
the ladies are also invited. A fine time is looked for. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 





Phi Chi’s Dine—Reciprocity of Registration Legalized—Swindler 
Works by Telephone—Druggists’ Licenses in Prohibition T owas, 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Boston, March 21.—The annual installation and banquet 
of Eta Chapter of Phi Chi Fraternity was held at the Copley 
Square Hotel on the evening of March 8 It was the 
banner event in the organization’s history, the attendance being 
about 50, and the festivities continued to a late hour. Prof- 
Cc. F. Nixon was the toastmaster at the banquet and the 
speakers were Prof. E. H. Pierre, A. H. Tripp, Ph.G.; S. G. 
Bixby, Ph.G.; G. B. Gunn, Pharm.D.; Theodore Dangelmayer, 
Pharin.D.; G. E. Vise, C. R. Varney, E. J. Morris and H. F. 
Gerald, Ph.G. Music was furnished by I. R. Howatt and W. L. 
Stokes, who volunteered piano solos, and by an orchestra. 

REGISTERED IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The Board of Pharmacy recently held three examinations, 
the dates of which and results follow: 

On February 13 nine candidates were examined and the five 
following were successful : 

Eliza G. H. Brackett, West Medford; Edward W. Burke, Natick ; 
John F. Kershaw, North Andover; James T. O'Neill, Boston; Paul V. 
Rockwood, Keene, N. H. 

On February 27 11 candidates were 
eight following were successful : 

Henry Adams, jr., Springfield; Carl D. Bates, Fitchburg; John C. 
Brown. New Bedford; Irving R. Howatt, Cambridge; Frank G. Killi 


examined and the 


grew, Holyoke; Fred C. Locke, Lynn; William L. Stokes, Boston; 
Percival Stone, Lynn. 


On March 6 12 candidates were examined and the two 
following were successful : 

Alfred C. St. Pierre, Taunton; Frank J. Young, Lawrence. 

IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 

Important changes have been made in the pharmacy law: 
these were approved the first of the present month. The Board 
of Pharmacy may now in its discretion grant certificates of 
registration to such persons as shall furnish with their appli- 
cation satisfactory proof that they have been registered by 
examination in some other State: Provided, that such other 
State shall require a degree of competency equal to that re- 
quired of applicants in this State. This is an amendment to 
the present law which has been further changed so 
that a person who desires to do business as a_ phar- 
macist shall, upon payment of $5, be entitled to ex- 
amination, and if found qualified shall be registered as a 
pharmacist and shall receive a certificate signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of said board. Any person who fails to pass 
such examination shall upon request be re-examined after the 
expiration’ of three months at any regular meeting of the board, 
upon the payment of $5. 

TO PERMIT DRUGGISTS TO SELL LIQUORS IN NO-LICENSE 
TOWNS. 

The question of liquor sales in no-license towns by phar- 
macists has been considered by the present Liquor Committee, 
which has just reported a bill providing that in no-license 
cities and towns the licensing authorities shall permit regis- 
tered pharmacists to sell intoxicating liquors upon the prescrip- 
tion of a physician, provided that no such prescription shall be 
refilled. Any pharmacist who shall violate the provisions of 
this act by filling a prescription more than once, or by failing 
to keep a record, or by refusing to show the record to a person 
authorized to see it, shall have his permit revoked and be sub- 
ject to a penalty of not less than $50, nor more than $100, or 
by imprisonment for not less than one, nor more than six 
months. 


A BILL 


THE TELEPHONE-CHANGE SWINDLE STILL BEING WORKED. 


Druggists should be alive to the telephone game, which is 
rapidly becoming popular with those who try to get money 
without working. On the evening of March 19 a man entered 
the store of Arthur Hudson, Newton, and telephoned to Fred 
A. Hubbard, another druggist, in the name of Charles Casey, 
to send goods to the value of $1 to his house. 
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Active Preparations for the State Meeting—A Possible Candidate for 
Mayor of Philadelphia—October Applicants to Be Re-examined— 
Effect of Theft of Board Examination Papers. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Philadelphia, March 22.—A thorough canvass of the drug 
trade is being made by officers of the Pennsylvania State 
Pharmaceutical Association. Every effort is being exerted to 
secure a large increase in the membership, and it is believed 
that considerable good will be the outcome of the work which 
is being done. F. M. Apple, the chairman of the Committee on 
Membership, has taken a deep interest in this subject, and has 
sent out broadcast a letter to all druggists who are not mem- 
bers. In this letter he gives reasons why they should become 
members. 


MR. KLINE WOULD MAKE A GOOD MAYOR. 


Mahlon N. Kline, the president of the drug house of Smith, 
Kline & French Company, has greatly endeared himself to the 
good element of this city for the time and work he has done in 
taking the affairs of the municipality out of the hands of the 
gang of politicians that have for so many years been plundering 
the citizens. There is hardly any doubt that Mr. Kline is one 
of the busiest men in Philadelphia. He is not only the head of 
the great drug house, but there is not an important meeting 
that he is not in some way connected with it. He is the head 
of the Trades League, holds an important position in the Drug 
Exchange, is chairman of the Legislative Committee of the N. 
W. D. A., and besides holds office in a number of other tradcs 
organizations. Notwithstanding all these duties he is one of 
Mayor Weaver’s advisers, and there is hardly a day that he 
does not confer with the Chief Executive of the City of Broth- 
erly Love. Now he has again taken another step upward in 
the hearts of the people. He has been instrumental in secur- 
ing the Philadelphia & Western Railroad in petitioning the 
city for permission to extend its line under certain streets of 
Philadelphia, the said railroad company agreeing to pay hand- 
somely for its franchise. This move has met with universal 
approval, and it is safe to say that if Mr. Kline desired it he 
could have any political position in the gift of the people. 
There is some talk of making him the next Mayor. This sug- 
gestion is a good one, for there would not only be honesty in 
every form under him, but there would be a head to this city 
which would have the brains necessary to bring all its good 
traits to the front. 


BOARD EXAMINATION PAPERS SOLD TO APPLICANTS. 


On March 17 the Pennsylvania State Pharmaceutical Ex- 
amining Board held an examination in this city, there: being 
87 applicants. It was the first examination under the new law 
held here, and considerable interest is attached to the outcome. 
At this meeting it was announced that all the successful ap- 
plicants who took the examination of the State Pharmaceutical 
Board last October will have to be examined over again before 
they can obtain their certificates. This announcement has come 
as a great surprise, and to those who managed to just get 
through it was a hard blow. The cause for this order is that 
during the last examination some of the applicants had se- 
cured the questions before the board met. , A member of the 
board said the reason for withholding the certificates was that 
the questions had been obtained in advance by some one who 
had peddled them out to certain applicants for $50. Shortly after 
that examination the AMERICAN DrucGist made the announce- 
ment that a downtown druggist had been caught with the goods 
on him, and he was arrested and held for trial. It is also 
stated that the board has received information that certain 
druggists in this city are practicing medicine and writing 
prescriptions. The members of the board declare that war will 
be made on the illegal practice. 

BUSINESS BOOMING. 


The retail drug business in this city is much better than it 
has been for years. A prominent wholesale dealer said he be- 
lieved that there were less bills out now than ever before. 
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This he said means that the retail druggists are not only do- 
ing a better business but they are making more money. For 
the last few months there were less retail stores in trouble 
and very few were bought in by the wholesale druggists. In 
some cases stores that have been under the supervision of the 
wholesale dealers and jobbers have been turned over to the 
original owners. Bills are being more promptly paid and the 
orders for drugs and other supplies are much larger. The re- 
tail druggists have been doing a large business, as there is 
considerable sickness in this city, and the number of prescrip- 
tions put up has been exceedingly large. 
PHILADELPHIA NEWS NOTES. 

The Miller Drug Company of Eleventh street, north of Mar- 
ket, Philadelphia, has purchased the Snyder Drug Company, of 
Lancaster, Pa. 

D. E. Bransome has returned from a business trip to Read- 
ing. 

J. M. Riegel has bought the store at Twenty-first and Clear- 
field streets that was formerly conducted as Ziegler Pharmacy. 

William Bransome, the son of D. E. Bransome, of Johnson & 
Johnson fame, has secured a position with H. B. Leeds, of 
Atlantic City. 

W. A. Booth, of Booth Brothers, at 504 Arch street, died at 
his residence in this city on the 16th inst. Mr. Booth was very 
popular with the trade, and his loss is a severe one. 

Henry C. Blair, of Eighth and Walnut streets, has returned 
from a trip to New York City, where he has been for the past 
week. 

Michael Herr, the druggist at Broad and Girard avenues, 
died of ursemia at his residence in this city on March 16, after 
an illness of but eight hours. He leaves a widow and son. 

The quarterly report of the Philadelphia Wholesale Drug 
Company shows that there has been an increase in business of 
20 per cent. over the phenomenal! business done during the same 
period last year. 

Mr. Cave, who was formerly of the firm of French, Cave & 
Co., at 429 Arch street, has severed his connection with that 
firm and entered into partnership with John H. Wood & Co., 
wholesale druggists, at 112 Market street. The name of the new 
firm will be Wood, Cave & Co. 

Colonel Duble, who was the organizer for the N. A. R. D., 
has severed his connection with that organization, and is now 
in this city in the interest of the American Druggists’ Syndicate. 
He reports having obtained many members in this city, and 
from his account the new concern is doing a fine business. 

The question of the P. A. R. D. giving a musical and dance 
on May 1 is being agitated, and as the association is in need of 
funds it would seem to be good policy to have it, as it has always 
been a money maker, besides promoting good fellowship among 
the members. . 

The appeal in the Loder case, which was set for March 6, 
has not come up yet. As it was No. 32 on the list the chances 
are that it will not come up for argument until some time in 
April. The druggists feel that they have now a better chance 
than ever and are quite confident that they will win. 

The officers of the State Board of Pharmacy have been mak- 
ing some arrests of those who are running stores without hav- 
ing the necessary legal authority. So far most of the cases are 
in the Italian settlement in the southern part of the city, but a 
watchful eye is being kept on all stores that a registered man- 
ager be in charge. 

A Wholesale House at Tampa. 

Tampa, Fla., now boasts its first wholesale drug house in the 
big corporation recently organized by the Hutchinson-Cotter 
Drug Company. The store is known as the Hillsborough Drug 
Store. It is well equipped to do business and its officers are 
among the very best citizens of the town. Tampa has heretofore 
been without a wholesale drug house, and this one fills a long 
felt want. Considerable interest is being manifested throughout 
this section in the future of the new company, and it is indi- 
cated that this will be bright and prosperous. E. D. Berger, the 
efficient secretary of the Florida Association, is the moving 
spirit. 
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Opposing{Other Drug Bills—Any Legislatton Unlikely—A Theatre 
and Dinner Party—-To Form a Local Board of the A. Ph. A. 


4 (From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Baltimore, March 22.—While the Bryan bill, drafted by the 
Attorney-General of Maryland, and which aimed to restrict 
the promiscuous sale of narcotics and habit forming drugs, as 
well as the Godwin bill, requiring manufacturers of proprie- 
tary and patent medicines to print formulas of their prepara- 
tions on the label or wrapper, have been killed, two other meas- 
ures now before the General Assembly are hardly more accept- 
able. One of these is a substitute for the Godwin bill, hav- 
ing been introduced by the same delegate, and being somewhat 
modified in its provisions. The author asserts that he has met 
the objections urged against the first measure. The druggists 
of the State, however, do not take kindly to the substitute, and 
will arrange to oppose it before the Committee on Hygiene. The 
other bill was offered by Delegate Blank, of the city delega- 
tion, and is said to be virtually the measure now before the New 
York Legislature. It endeavors to prevent the sale of poisons 
and narcotics without a prescription from a physician, and the 
pharmacists say would tend to prevent any one from getting 
a simple household remedy without a prescription. The bill 
was alleged to be a compromise between the druggists and 
physicians, the State Board of Pharmacy having been named a 
committee on the part of the Maryland Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion to confer with the doctors and endeavor to reach an agree- 
ment. The opponents of the measure assert that the committee 
saw a few doctors on board the train for Annapolis and then 
and there agreed to submit the bill as acceptable to all con- 
cerned, instead of reporting it first to the druggists and having 
action taken upon it. 

From present indications the outlook for additional phar- 
macy legislation is not favorable, and it is altogether likely that 
all measures will fail. 

There is also pending a pure food bill, in which, however, 
the druggists are only indirectly interested. 

THE WEDGEWOOD CLUB. 

The last meeting of the Wedgewood Club, on the first 
Thursday evening in March, took the form of a theatre party 
at the Maryland. But instead of the company taking seats in 
the auditorium, they were placed at a richly laden board on the 
mezzanine floor, where they could enjoy good things to eat and 
still take in some of the performance. The occasion proved to 
be one of the most successful gatherings held by the club. 

BALTIMORE DRUG TRADE BOWLERS. 

The season of the Baltimore Drug Trade Bowling Club is 
practically closed, with the team of James Baily & Son in first 
place. This quintette early in the season gained such a lead 
that it could not be overtaken. Baltimore will of course be rep- 
resented at the contests of the National League, which will take 
place this year in Atlantic City. 

A meeting of members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association residing in Maryland and the District of Columbia 
bas been called for the purpose of organizing a local branch, as 
provided for by the general association, such as has been suc- 
cessfully inaugurated at Chicago. Members are earnestly re- 
quested to assemble in the lecture hall of the Dental and Phar- 
maceutical Building, University of Maryland, Lombard and 
Greene streets, Baltimore, Saturday afternoon, March 2, 
promptly at 3 o’clock. An adjourned meeting may be held at 
the same place in the evening if such be found desirable. 

BACK FROM EUROPE. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, of Sharp & Dohme, of this city, arrived 
home on the 14th inst. after a protracted trip to Europe, most 
of his time having been spent in the laboratories of Paris and 
London, where he studied the latest processes and products, with 
a view to introducing some of them in the establishment of 
Sharp & Dohme. While Dr. Dohme had some recreation, the 
main object of his trip was work, to which he applied himself 
faithfully. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
H. B. Gilpin, of Gilpin, Langdon & Co. and the H. B. Gilpin 


Company, who is traveling in Europe, was last heard of enjoy- 
ing himself.along the shores of the Mediterranean. 


Druggist A. B. Lennan, Patterson Park avenue and Monu- 
ment street, died on March 16. He was only 26 years old, a 
graduate of the Maryland College of Pharmacy, and is survived 
by his parents. 

Dr. D. M. R. Culbreth, of the faculty of the department of 
pharmacy, Maryland University, gave a dinner on March 9 to 
the other members of the faculty and their wives. The com- 
pany also included Dr. and Mrs. John F. Hancock. 

H. W. Troxell, one of the lecturers at the department of 
pharmacy, University of Maryland, has sold his retail drug store 
at Fulton and Riggs avenues to H. E. Wilson, who formerly 
conducted the pharmacy at Gilmor street and Frederick avenue. 


OHIO. 


The Alcohol Bill Amended Liitle Likelihood of Further Legislation 
—Columbus Association Elects Officers. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 
Cleveland, March 20.—As the Legislature will adjourn early 
in April druggists believe that there is an end to all objec- 


. tional legislation for the present. There are about 600 bills 


on the calendar, and it will be a bard matter to reach all of 
them. Because the pharmacal bills are not considered as im- 
portant as some others it is believed they will be allowed to 
sleep in the committees, where by hard work they have been 
kept so far. The bill relating to alcohol in proprietary medi- 
cines has beén amended so as not to require the amount to be 
placed upon the label unless it exceeds the quantity sufficient 
to preserve the other ingredients and keep it from freezing. 
Even with this change it has not been reported out of the 
committee and it is thought that it will not be. All the other 
bills have been gone over by leading druggists and they be- 
lieve that they are now safe. 
THE RETAIL DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION OF COLUMBUS 
has elected the following officers: President, A. W. Kiler; vice- 
president, F. R. Innis; second vice-president, Robert Sieeman; 
secretary, F. C. Haney; treasurer, Frank Kerr; executive com- 
mittee, Elmore Hatton, Charles Sentz, Harvey Miller, Henry 
Beck, Daniel Magle. The retiring president is H. F. Bradshaw. 
The wives of the druggists were entertained at a card party 
after the close of the meeting, which was held at the Hartman 
Hotel. ‘ 
FOUND DEAD. 

Robert J. McMakin, a retired druggist of Cincinnati, was 
found dead in his apartments on Hoffner street about two 
weeks ago. He had been missing for several days, and the 
other occupants of the house had the door forced. Mr. Mc- 
Makin’s wife died some years ago, and since that time he has 
lived alone. He was about sixty-five years of age and was 
well known among the business men of the city. His rela- 
tives took charge of the remains and the funeral was held at 
the home of one of them. 

OHIO NEWS NOTES. 


Conner Brothers have purchased the business of the late 
S. D. Yates, at Ada, Ohio. 

W. M. Beidler, of Millersburg, has made an assignment for 
the benefit of creditors. 

Harry Mason, a well-known young druggist of Westerville. 
died on March 16 from organic heart trouble. He had been 
married but a few months. ‘ 

Rev. S. P. Long, of the First Lutheran Church, Mansfield, 
created considerable feeling not long ago, while preaching at 
the funeral of a druggist, when the local association was pres- 
ent in a body, by saying that he wished the druggists would 
all put up a Sunday closing sign in their stores and sign it 
“ God.” . 
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THE WEST. 


Liquor Licenses in Chicago—War Between Druggists and ‘‘The 
Tribune’”—The Newspaper Tries to Square Itself—N. A. R. 
D. Officials Issue Warning Agatnst National Cigar Stands 
Company. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Curicaco, March 22.—A number of druggists attended the meet- 
ing of the Telephone Committee of the Common Council last 
Friday, and as a result the session proved to be lively. Special 
interest was lent to the hearing because of the effort made 
by the Tribune to prove that druggists are dissatisfied with 
slot machine ’phones. On account of the manner in which it 
vilified druggists in the cocaine agitation and also because of 
its stand in regard to telephones this paper is not popular with 
the trade at present. Mr. Bodemann went for the Tribune 
rough-shod in his talk at the hearing, and others also freed 
their minds. All of the best speeches in favor of the slot ma- 
chines were omitted from this report. In its article the 
Tribune found seventeen druggists who said they were dis- 
pleased with the slot machine. 


NO COCAINE OBTAINABLE. 


It has been pointed out that the paper displayed much in- 
genuity to find these men among 1,000 pleased druggists. The 
few kickers are put’ in the light of objecting to profits of only 
$10 a month, whereas they formerly paid out $12.50 during 
the same period. Subsequent investigation has shown that 
in the Tribune’s recent display of yellow journalism, when it 
asserted that two purchases of cocaine were made, a serious 
mistake was made. There was no cocaine purchased; all that 
was obtained was eucaine, which is not covered by the State 
law. As has been explained, efforts are being made to have 
changes made in the law. The inability of reporters to get 
cocaine really speaks well for the enforcement of the law. 

N. A. R. D. officials have issued a warning to members 
advising them to have nothing whatever to do with the Na- 
tional Cigar Stands Company. Attention is called to the fact 
that the United Cigar Stores Company is reported to be part 
of the same scheme, and that “trust” goods are handled. 
Druggists are warned to stand clear until the situation is bet- 
ter understood. President Avery sent Field Agent White to 
these people for information. He was refused the desired 
facts. The officials concluded that there must be something 
wrong when the cigar people showed themselves afraid to talk. 
The action of the Eastern Association also had weight here. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


Prof. W. A. Puckner has resigned his position as chief chem- 
ist of the Searle & Hererth Company and has entered upon his 
duties as secretary of the Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association. He will also be the 
chemist for the association as soon as the chemical laboratory 
is established, which will be within a few months. Two inter- 
esting special lectures were recently given before the senior 
class of the school, as a part of the course of lectures on 
business topics. The first of these was on olive oil, by I. Giles 
Lewis. Mr. Lewis gave a very instructive talk, referring 
briefly to the great antiquity of the olive culture, the various 
commercial grades of the oil, its adulteration and the tests 
for its purity, its uses as a food and its medicinal value. 
Specimens of olives and olive oil were shown and attention 
was called to use of containers of tin, glass, etc. Mr. Lewis 
thought it a mistake to handle the oil in glass bottles, especially 
if these were exposed to light, which destroys the delicate 
flavor of the oil. 


DRUGGISTS’ PRINTING. 


The subject of the second lecture was Druggists’ Printing, 
Labels and Boxes, and the speaker F. H. Hertle. Mr. Hertle’s 
interesting talk was reinforced by the exhibition of a large line 
of samples. The lecturer referred to the way in which litho- 
graphed labels are made, the improvement in taste displayed 
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in the selection of labels and the fact that gaudy and high 
colored labels for prescriptions are now obsolete. He mentioned 
also the desirability of avoiding labels having a broad black 
border as too suggestive of mourning. 


CHICAGO NEWS NOTES. 

The State Board of Pharmacy will meet in Chicago April 3. 

Henry Swannell, former president of the T. Ph. A., is ona 
long trip in California. 

The drug store at 422 West Twelfth street, formerly owned 
by Henry Langenban, has passed into the control of Lilley Bros. 

Fred. Klein has leased the store at the corner of Madison 
street and Sacramento avenue. He will move his stock there 
May 1. 

The Social Drug Club’s annual banquet and ball at the 
Sherman House proved to be highly successful. ‘There were 
320 guests, as compared with 202 last year. 

Illinois Board of Health officials are showing great activity 
of late, their leader being Carl R. Chindblom, attorney. ©. R. 
D. A. officials have announced that they are ready to defend 
members from unjust prosecution. 

About twenty members of the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ 
Association sat down to an informal luncheon at the Union in 
honor of the birthday of T. N. Jamieson, founder of the or- 
ganization. President Waltersdorf brought out the toast to the 
founder of the association. Secretary Bodemann handed in his 
report on the Waltersdorf banquet, and in accordance with the 
order of the association this report was passed over to Mr. 
Waltersdorf. 





The Carter Medicine Company Granted Exclusive Rights 
to the Red Wrapper. 

Judge Gildersleeve of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, has handed down a decision in which he decrees 
that the Carter Medicine Company has the sole and exclusive 
right to the use of the red colored wrappers and labels upon 
small round packages of the general size and shape of the 
package of Carter’s Little Liver Pills, containing little liver 
pills, and to the use upon such wrappers of and labels of the 
words “ Little Liver Pills” printed in black ink. 

The case at trial was that of the Carter Medicine Company 
against Simon Ager, a retail druggist doing business at Howard 
and Willett streets, in the lower East Side of New York 
City. The decree of the judge in full is printed below: 


_ At a Special Term, Part IV, of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, held in the Court House in the County of New York on 
March 138, 1906. 

Present: Hon. Henry A. Gildersleeve, Justice. 

Carter Medicine Company e 

versus {inal decree. 
Simon Ager. 3 

Ordered, rege om and decreed: 

That the plaintiff, theeCarter Medicine Company, has the sole and 
exclusive right to the use of red colored wrappers and labels upon 
small round packages of the general size and shape above described 
to wit, about half an inch in diameter and two and one-half inches in 
a ae containing little liver pills, and to the use upen such wrappers 
and labels of the words ‘Little Liver Pills,’ printed in black ink, in 
connection with the other wording appenting upon the wrappers and 
labels used by the plaintiff, specimens of which are hereto attached. 

Also that the acts of the defendant, Simon Ager, in offering for 
sale or selling pills in packages of about the same general size and 
shape as those used by the plaintiff, with the red colored wrappers and 
labels bearing the words “ Little Liver Pills,” printed in black ink, and 
the other wording shown on the specimens hereto attached, were an 
infringement and violation of the plaintiff's rights aforesaid. 

Forever enjoining the said defendant, Simon Ager, his servants and 
agents, from selling or offering for sale any medicinal preparation 
except the plaintiff's, put up in a small round package, inclosed in a 
red colored wrapper and bearing the words “ Little Liver Pills,” or the 
other wording aforesaid, and from selling or offering for sale or putting 
up any pills or other medicinal preparation in packages or om 
resembling in any manner, in color or otherwise, the package used by 
the plaintiff, as hereinbefore described, and from poking any use of the 
plaintiff's trade-mark, or the words “Little Liver Pills,” either in 
connection with a red wrapper or in connection with any medicinal 
preparation except that of the plaintiff. 

irecting the said Simon Ager to deliver up to be destroyed all 
bottles, packages, wrappers, circulars or things in his possession or 
under his control, bearing the plaintiff's said trade-mark, or the words 
“ Littie Liver Pills,” and all small round packages of pills contained 
in red wrappers. 

That the plaintiff, the Carter Medicine Company, recover of the de- 
fendant, Simon Ager, the sum of fifty dollars as Comages, together 
with the sum of one hundred and fifty-three and 12-100 dollars, for the 
costs of this action, making in all the sum of two hundred and three 
and 12-100 dollars, with interest from March 7, 1906, and that the 
plaintiff have execution therefor. 

Dated March 18, 1906. : 

A. GILDERSLEDVB, 


Enter. H, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Druggists Oppose Antinarcotic Legislation Proposed by Clerks— 
Still More Stringent Bills in Course of Preparation by Board of 
Health—Co-ordination of Organization Work—Activity of the 
Pharmacy Board. 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 
PROPRIETORS OPPOSE NARCOTIC LEGISLATION. 

San Francisco, Cal., March 17.—Three resolutions to pro- 
vide against the evils resulting from the “traffic of certain 
poisons,” “narcotic drugs” and wood alcohol, and to regulate 
the sales thereof, which were fathered by the local Drug Clerks’ 
Association, were turned down by the Supervisors’ Hospital 
and Health Committee on the request of the employing drug- 
gists. Because the latter had not been formally consulted in 
the formulation of the proposed ordinances a committee of 
the proprietors took what appears to be a pessimistic view of 
the situation and killed the resolutions. ‘Those objecting to 
the regulation concerning the sale of cocaine, opium, etc., ad- 
mitted that the purpose of the ordinance was good, but that 
“the form was bad;” still what was used is the draft pre- 
sented by the conference of delegates representing the A. Ph. A., 
the P. A. A., the N. W. D. A. and the N. A. R. D., held last 
December in Chicago. No doubt the resolutions would have 
been adopted and conditions have been materially improved if 
the proprietors had used their efforts in proposing any desir- 
able changes or additions which might have been overlooked. 
The Board of Health has in preparation another ordinance 
which, if it becomes a law, will cover all that was sought to be 
brought about by the rejected ordinances and considerably 
more. 

LOCAL COMMITTEE, P. C. P. A., ACTIVE. 

The Local Committee, in charge of the 1907 meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Pharmaceutical Association, which was launched 
at the Lewis and Clark Pharmaceutical Congress last July, 
composed of J. H. Dawson, chairman; A. S. Musante, secre- 
tary; Professors W. M. Searby and J. H. Flint, Dr. Albert 
Schneider, Val Schmidt and D. M. Fletcher, held their first 
meeting yesterday. It was decided to invite the State Board of 
Pharmacy, the local branch of the N. A. R. D. and the Drug 
Clerks’ Association to each send a representative to act as 
a member of the committee. It was also moved that this com- 
mittee work with the officers of the California Pharmaceutical 
Society in the effort of reviving the latter organization, so that 
the State society may be prepared for the tri-State meeting next 
year. 

BOARD REGISTERS CLERKS AND IS OTHERWISE ACTIVE. 

According to present appearances the new Board of Phar- 
macy is going to establish an enviable record in the prosecu- 
tion of offenders against the pharmacy law of the State. The 
best element of the profession is looking with favor upon the 
seven arrests and four convictions of druggists carrying on 
stores illegaliy as well as the prosecution of itinerant venders 
who do not obey the law that has been brought about through 
the instrumentality of the board. If the policy outlined by 
Secretary C. B. Whilden in an interview with the AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST correspondent be followed, there is no doubt that the 
best interests of the pharmacists will be served. In the present 
activity the board is notifying grocery stores and general deal- 
ers that they must stop selling ‘“ drugs and medicines, such as 
castor oil, salts, tincture of arnica, quinine,” etc. The following 
is a list of those who were successful in the last examinations 
heid at Los Angeles and San Francisco: 


Licentiates.—J. R. Baker, Paul Barsi, W. A. Bennetts, H. D. Mor- 
an, Otto Mausert, E. W. Hubbard, E. R. McCall, Frank T. Wilt, Ernest 
‘orbes, B. Frank Stout, Frank Glando, S. M. Grier, Gordon M. Clarke, 
Albert G. Knott, R. 8. Walt, Leslie E. Gillin, Charles H. Crawford, 
Angelo Garibaldi, Emily E. Salter, F. Stanley Whitlock, Thomas M. 
Cummings, Roy Reid Henderson, S. Byron Pretty, William H. Baum, 
David Roy Douglass, Noble S. Elder, Charles N. Bichard, Arthur H. 
McCoy, J. C. Peterson, James J. Jennings, Fred. D. Campbell, S. H. 
Burston, George C. Butler, George H. Dietz, Charles N. Greusel, E. H 
Spiering, Lawrence Zembsch, Philias C. A. Theriault, A. A, B. Schmer- 

ker Charles F,. Buchanan, Andrew 8. Dickson, Will C. Evans, Frank W. 
Fogwell, Earle D. Gilson, Grace L. Hedges, Melville N. Knoth, Harriett 
E. Montgomery, Robert H. Lang, John W. Thomas, James R. Pickerill, 


Leo I. Mulvey, Harry J. Wrede, S. H. Weitman, M. W. Heinrice, Wm. 
G. Mangold, Guy Felt, W._S. Carpenter, Chas, F. M. Stone, Frank B. 
Wright, L. F._ Baas, Car! M. H. Hagen, Otto A. Hartmann, Frank L. 
Orr, Andrew J. Gardner, E. W. Woolsey, Adolph Dittmer, W. H. Bed- 
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ford, Robt. C. Kerntopf, Justin O. Bigelow, Chas. E. Petter, W. T. 
Aitken, Parley P. Pratt, Omer L. Cole, W. A. Clingen, Louis Dehmel, 
Edward H. Charette. 

Assistants—F. H. Seery, Rafael G. Dufficy, Niels Jogensen, Walter 
F. Vaughan, Lester O. Kimberlin, Henry W. Lund, Raymond E. Marden, 
Cc. A. Buck, L. M. Grubbs, Wm. 8S. Carson, Theodore T. Purkett, Anse! 
Woodworth, G. W. Pfender, Proctor Moulton, H. J. Johnson, J. W. Mel- 
vin, Lionel Wachs, J. W. Salter, Roscoe E. Benson, John F. Gates, 
Frank Monaco, George V. Morrison, Henry J. Laurie, T. 8S. Whitling, 
Ralph Harrod Rogers, W. K. Sproule. 


The next meeting of the board will be at Los Angeles on 

April 2, to be followed by one in San Francisco on April 9. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Dr. Albert Schneider, Professor of Botany, Materia Medica 
and Pharmacognosy, has accepted the position of the Spreckles 
Sugar Company, and after the end of the present term will 
devote most of his time in pathological and physiological re- 
search work at Spreckles, near Salinas, Cal. Dr. Schneider wil} 
probably retain the Chair of Bacteriology. Although several 
prominent men of the East have applied for the position the 
fact that the faculty is in communication with others also 
makes it impossible to say at present who will succeed Dr. 
Schneider. 

Four lectures of the first annual lecture course on popular 
subjects given by the faculty and Alumni Association have al- 
ready been presented, and the remaining two will be delivered 
at the college on March 22 and April 5. 

Zeta chapter of Phi Chi fraternity held its annual dance in 
the Marble Room of the Palace Hotel on February 20. 


THE SOUTH. 


Druggists Criticise Telephone Service—To Entertain the State 
Association, 


(From our Regular Correspondent.) 

New Orleans, La., March 19, 1906.—A determined effort to 
secure better telephone service in the city is the object of a 
movement recently inaugurated by the local druggists’ associa- 
tion, and it is believed that within a very short time it will be 
taken to the National Association of Retail Druggists, in hopes 
of having that body stamp the movement with its approval and 
aid in the fight. This matter was broadly discussed at the last 
meeting of the Orleans Pharmaceutical Association, and the 
committee which has it in hand was instructed to continue its 
work. According to the statements of the druggists the present 
telephone service is wholly inadequate and the conditions are 
badly in need of improvement. The party line system is very 
unsatisfactory, and because of the high rates the majority of 
the druggists are unable to secure other than party line ’phones. 

THE STATE MEETING. 

Within the next few days the Committee on Entertainment 
which Has in charge the arrangements for the coming conven- 
tion of the Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Association will 
make public its report, showing just what sort of a reception 
the many delegates who attend will be given. The annual meet- 
ing of the State association will be held here April 17, 18 and 
19, and it is believed a large number of well-known drug men 
from all parts of the State will attend. It is hinted that the 
programme of entertainments this year will surpass any other 
which has ever been issued. 

LOUISIANA NEWS NOTES. 

W. J. Wendt, who formerly operated an establishment in 
Magazine street, has bought out Fear’s Pharmacy at Philip and 

3aronne streets. 

Otto’s Pharmacy at Washington avenue and Magazine street 
has passed into new hands and will hereafter be known as 
Caillouette’s Pharmacy. 

Dr. D. P. Albers has taken over the interests of the Clal- 
borne Pharmacy at Claiborne and Tulane avenues and will 
henceforth operate that popular establishment. 

The Union Label Drug Store in Algiers, across the river 
from New Orleans, has been succeeded by the Suburban Drug 
Store, which will be opened for business in a very few days. 

E. J. Marion has opened a new store in the big building at 
Napoleon and St. Charles avenues which was formerly occupied 
by S. W. Clark & Sons. The location is ideal and Mr. Marion 
has shown excellent judgment in selecting it. 
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Ghe Drug and Chemical Market 


The prices quoted in this report are those current in the wholesale market, and higher prices are paid for retail lots 
The quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of prices, 





Condition of Trade. 
New YorK, March 24, 1906. 
The volume of trade during the period under review has not 
been large, the extent of mail orders and inquiries being some- 
what light. The expectations of an advance in the price of qui- 
nine have been somewhat dashed by the result of the cinchona 
bark auction at Amsterdam, which was disappointing, a slightly 
lower unit being reached as compared with the February auc- 
tion and only about three-quarters of the offerings sold. Un- 
less the demand for quinine shows a material improvement or 
spot stocks prove lower than generally believed the likeli- 
hood of any advance is remote. Notwithstanding the appar- 
ent inactivity cheerful expressions are heard on all sides in 
regard to the trade prospects, and apart from a further frac- 
tional decline in opium and an advance in camphor, no very 
important price changes are to be noted, our list of advances 
and declines involving principally articles of secondary impor- 
tance. Menthol has developed rather an unexpected strength 
and Chinese cantharides have moved into’ stronger position. 
The continued firmness in crude gum contributes to a firmer 
feeling for refined camphor, and the recent sharp advances 
are said to leave the spot quotations at less than the prices 
ruling in European markets. 
HIGHER. 

Camphor, 

Guarana, Blue vitriol, 

Menthol, Sodium benzoate, 

Ginger, Jamaica, Codliver oil, Norwegian, 

Camphor, monobromated, Silver nitrate, 

Cantharides, Chinese, Ergot, 

Vanilla beans, cut, Cassia oil, 

Oxalic acid, 

Quinine, Java, 

Gamboge, 


Drugs. 

Acetanilid has not changed during the interval and the mar- 
ket is firmer if anything at the higher values named in our last 
report, following an advance in the price of raw material. 
From 24c to 25c is now asked as to quantity, and we hear of 
numerous sales within this range. 


Alcohol has developed no new feature of interest since our 
last, the demand continuing of steady proportions, with values 
well sustained at $2.45 to $2.47. Refined wood is quoted at 70c 
to 75¢ for 95 and 97 per cent., respectively. 


Ammonia water is irregular and unsettled, owing to -com- 
petition, and 26 degrees in carboys is now quoted at 5%4c to 5%e, 
as to quantity. 


Balm of Gilead buds have not shown any special activity 
during the interval, but the market is steady in tone and values 
are well sustained at 32c to 33c. 

Balsam copaiba continues in fair jobbing demand, at un- 
changed prices, but no large sales are reported; Central Ameri- 
can is held at 29c to 30c, and Para at 42%c to 45¢, the latter 
being in very light supply. 

Balsam fir, Canada, is taken rather sparingly at present, 
but prices are well maintained at the range of $3.00 to $3.10 
for Canada, and 65c to 67¢e for Oregon. 

Balsam Peru is dull, but prime grades are somewhat scarce 
and it is doubtful whether $1.05 could be shaded for this va- 
riety, though some stock offers at 974c. 

Balsam tolu reflects an easier tone, and offerings are made 
with less reserve at 20c to 21c. 

Barks.—Cottonroot is maintained in steady position at 8c. 
to 10c. Bayberry is difficult to obtain at under 13¢, though sales 
have been made during the interval in some instances at 12c. Cas- 
cara sagrada is dull and neglected and no 1905 bark seems to 
be available below 5i%4c. Sassafras is maintained in steady 


position and a good consuming inquiry is appearing at the 
quoted range of 18c to 15c. Wahoo, bark of root, continues to 
offer at 45c, notwithstanding present scarcity, the early pros- 
pect of new crop supplies being in buyer’s favor. 

Buchu leaves, short, are maintained in steady position, 
owing to scarcity of spot supply and nothing offers at under 
18¢ to 20c, the outside figure being for prime green. The tenor 
of advices from primary sources contributes to a firmer feeling 
on the part of holders, for the new crop is reported a failure. 


Camphor, monobromated, has advanced in sympathy with 
gum camphor, and the revised quotations are $1.50 to $1.60, an 
advance of 10c per Ib. 

Cantharides is held with increased firmness owing to 
searcity. For the limited available supply, which is under 
good control, 75c is named, for both whole and powdered. 


Cassia buds are given very little consideration, though the 
market appears well sustained at the point of 1814c to 19%. 

Codliver oil is seasonably dull and quotations are fraction- 
ally lower, with Norwegian offering at $20.00 to $27.00 as to 
brand, quantity and seller. The season’s catch of fish an- 
nounced from Norway on the 19th instant represents the equiv- 
alent of 7,700 barrels of oil for Lofuden, and 16,930 barrels for 
all Norway. 

Cuttlefish bone remains quiet, though holders are firm in 
their views, quotations for prime Trieste being maintained at 
16%c to 17c, and French at 12¢c to 12%c. Supplies of jewelers 
are scant and prices continue steady, on the basis of 70c for 
large and 40c to 50c for small. 

Ergot has developed an easier turn and there are sellers at 
31e to 33c. 

Guarana continues held in firm position on spot, and noth- 
ing is now available at under 70c to 75c. 

Juniper berries are somewhat unsettled ewing to offerings 
of inferior grades from Germany, and supplies are obtainable 
at 334c to 4e. 

Lycopodium. is slow of sale and offers more freely at 48¢e to 
50e as to brand. 

Menthol has developed increased firmness, and an improved 
inquiry is noted with supplies well maintained at $2.40 to $2.60 
for spot goods, though little is offered at the inside figure. 

Opium has been characterized by no. new developments 
during the past fortnight. There is little or no demand for the 
article and the weakening tendency of spot values continues 
unchecked. Buyers limit their orders to jobbing quantities and 
values have eased off during the interval to the range of $2.80 
to $2.82%4 for cases, and $2.82% to $2.85 for froken packages. 
Powdered is held and selling at $3.30 to $3.35. 

Quinine has not gained in strength since our last, the bark 
auction at Amsterdam having resulted in a slightly lower unit 
as noted in our editorial review of the conditions of trade. The 
average unit paid at the sale last Thursday was 4.18 Dutch 
cents aS against 4.38 Dutch cents paid the month preceding. 
Only three-quarters of the offerings of 9,865 packages were sold. 
The expected advance in price of quinine is therefore not likely 
to materialize unless an improved demand sets in. The spot 
market meanwhile retains a tame and uninteresting appearance, 
with manufacturers quoting at the previous range of 18c for 
bulk for 100-0z tins, while second hands name 17%c and 174%4c 
as acceptable for German and Java respectively. 

Saw Palmetto berries are not coming forward very liberally 
and the principal holder has advanced the limit to 17e. for 
prime quality. The unfavorable reports regarding the outlook 
for new crop influences holders to increased firmness. 

Vanilla beans, Mexican, have attracted increased attention 
since our last and first hands are firmer in their views at cur- 
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rent quotations of $2.00 to $2.25 for cuts, and $2.75 to $6.50 for 

whole beans. Tahiti of the new crop are reported scarce owing 

to damage done by a tornado in the producing districts. While 

short ordinary beans are still offered at 45c there is a shortage 

of long length, for which the range extends to $1.25. 
Chemicals. 

Arsenic, white, is rather weaker in tone and though some of 
the more favored brands are held at 9c, 6%c is generally named. 

Blue vitriol is maintained steadily at 5.80c to 5.95c, the in- 
side figure being for carload lots. 

Bromides are tending upward and while 16c is the ruling 
quotation for potash it is doubtful whether any large quantity 
could be obtained at this figure, since the outbreak is considered 
favorable to higher prices. 

Calmium, metallic, is reported in active demand and firmer 
at an advance to $1.25. 

Carbolie acid is scarce on spot and values are firmly main- 
tained at the previous range of 14c to 15c for drums, and 20c to 
22c for bottles. 

Citric acid develops increased strength with the advance of 
the season and manufacturers’ prices are well maintained at 
the range of 41c to 4114c. 

Cream tartar has continued in good request and the market 
is steady at 22l4c to 22%c for crystals and powdered re- 
spectively. 

Oxalie acid is in light supply and the market is stronger, 
with quotations advanced to 5%c to 5%4c. 

Silver nitrate is lower in sympathy with the metal and 
manufacturer’s quotations are easy at 41c to 44l%4c. 

Sodium benzoate is irregular and unsettled owing to compe- 
tition, with 28¢ to 3lc named for granular as to quality and 
quantity. 

Tartaric acid continues in good jobbing request and the quo- 
tations of the market show a slight advance, with crystals and 
powdered held and selling at 2814c to 28\4c. 


Essentia! Oils. 
Anise continues in good demand and values are steadily 
maintained at the quoted range of $1.30 to $1.35. 


Camphor is dull and the market a shade easier at 10c for 
heavy gravity oil, though natural white is firmly maintained at 
17¢ to 18c. 

Citronella has eased off in the interval, some holders offering 
at 39c, though 40c to 41c is generally named. 


Clove is taken rather indifferently by the trade and there 
is not the response to the conditions governing the market for 
the spice which was expected, cans being still available at 80c 
to 82%c and bottles at 8214c to 85c. 

Juniper is in better demand and the price of the ordinary 
grade has been advanced to 70c. 

Lemon is irregular and reports are conflicting. We hear 
of offerings in some quarters at a shade under our quotations, 
while in others reports of labor troubles in Messina have con- 
tributed to a firmer feeling. 

Pennyroyal of U. S. P. standard continues in light supply 
and wanted; French oil answering U. S. P. requirements is 
held at $1.35 to $1.40. 

Peppermint continues in upward tendency under the in- 
fluence of conditions in primary markets and for prime oil on 
spot $2.60 is regarded as an inside quotation, though one dealer 
has announced an advance to $2.70. Case oil is now meeting 
with a good inquiry for export and steadily maintained at 
$3.25 to $3.35, as to quantity. 

Sassafras, natural, is meeting with increased demand and 
the current range of 50c to 60c is likely to show an early ad- 
vance. 

Wintergreen is in good seasonable demand, current sales 
being made at the range of $1.50 to $1.75, though $1.45 will 
buy in instances, 

Gums. 

Apart from the somewhat sensational advance in camphor, 

which brings the quotation for cases up to $1.15, there is little 
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change to report in the condition of other varieties. Gamboge 
is in reduced supply and higher, with quotations advanced to 
$1.15 to $1.25 for pipe and Curacao aloes are in moderate de- 
mand and steady at 6c to 64c. 

Roots. 

Alkanet in a jobbing way continues to realize T4c to 8c. 
Belladonna, German, is offered more freely with sellers at 9¢ 
to 10c. Ginger, Jamaica, continues in upward tendency and 
quotations for natural show a further advance to 138c to 16¢, 
while bleached has sold during the interval at 16c and ground 
and powdered at 1344c to 1414c. 

Ipecac continues firmly maintained at the higher range re- 
cently established, there being sales of Rio since our last at 
$1.75 to $1.80, and of Carthagena at $1.70 to $1.75. 

Pink maintained its firm position and nothing seems avail- 
able at under 80c. 

Rhubarb is maintained in firm position and we hear of sales 
of high dried at 24c. 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican, is scarce for prompt delivery and 
sales are reported at 934c. 

Seeds. 

The market for druggists’ seeds has been quiet since our 
last, and we have few changes of consequence to report, either 
as regards price or demand. Decorticated cardomoms are 
somewhat irregular, there being open quotations at 30c, though 
35¢ is asked in some quarters. Canary is firmly maintained at 
the recent advance to 414c to 434c for Smyrna and 4%c to 5c for 
Sicily, Celery is quiet, but apparently steady at Ti4ce to 7%e. 
Caraway does not offer with any freedom at less than 6c to 
6\%e, but less could probably be done on a firm bid. Russian 
hemp continues held and selling at 3c to 3c. 


Gasoline Explosions. 

John J. Clark, Fire Marshal for the Borough of the Bronx, 
New York, is convinced that gasoline, benzin and naphtha are 
responsible for most of the destruction and loss of life from 
fires, accidental or incendiary. He believes that business in- 
terests demand that increased effort should be made to Ssafe- 
guard by statute the sale of benzin, naphtha, etc. In speaking 
of this to a representative of the AMERICAN Drueeist, Fire 
Marshal Clark said: 

“A label, containing a caution not to handle near an open 
light, affixed to every package of benzin or gasoline sold for 
domestic purposes would lessen carelessness in handling it, and 
to prohibit its use as wash water inside a building might save 
some property and lives. The only State law which refers to 
gasoline prohibits its sale for lighting except in streets or in 
machines buried outside the building. This petroleum product, 
which continuously gives off a vapor that makes an explosive 
of the air with which it mixes, is sold as freely as flour. Re- 
cently I saw a child get a nickel’s worth of gasoline in a lini- 
ment bottle which had a rag stopper. Gasoline vapor, unlike 
all other inflammable gases, sinks in air, spreads over the floor 
and is drawn up by the current produced by any open light and 
ignited. Gasoline may be fired by an electric spark due to rub- 
bing fabrics, especially silk, in it.” 





Arthur A. Stilwell Dead. 

Arthur A. Stilwell, widely known as a dealer in essential 
oils, at 103 William street, died on Tuesday, March 20, at his 
home, 118 West 121st street. He was fifty-two years old. Mr. 
Stilwell was a director of the Kress & Owen Company and 
the Maiden Lane National Bank, and a member of the Har- 
vard Club. 


A Busy Pharmacist. 

The twelfth annual report of the State Asylum for the 
Chronic Insane of Pennsylvania bears evidence of beneficent 
activity of the president of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, Joseph L. Lemberger, of Lebanon, who is and has 
for many years been treasurer of the institution. With over 
800 patients in the asylum and an annual expenditure of over 
$131,000, it will be seen that the office of treasurer is by 00 
means a sinecure. 











